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THE SSIUEN DT SUPRERER. 


In His great passion our Savior endured unspeakable 
agony, but rarely spoke. When He did open His mouth, it 
was to pray to His Heavenly Father, to warn and comfort 
His friends, to bear testimony to the truth, or to make inter- 
cession for His enemies. He began His suffering in the Garden 
of Gethsemane on Thursday evening, and ended it on the cross 
in the late afternoon of the next day. During these long hours 
He submitted to cruel and inhuman treatment without one 
word of resentment or complaint. He heard the taunts and 
jeers, and the false accusations of His enemies, and said 
nothing. ‘Neither was guile found in His mouth: who, when 
He was reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, He 
threatened not.” 1 Pet. 2, 22. 23. It even happened that He 
positively refused to speak. Although Christ spoke on certain 
occasions, still He appears throughout His great passion as the 
Silent Sufferer. 

The silence of Jesus is most remarkable. It is very un- 
usual. Why did He suffer in silence? How shall we be bene- 
fited by it? Let us study this aspect of Christ’s suffering. 

Christ was silent because His silence was foretold by the 
prophets. “The Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world,” John 1,29, must by His silence resemble the lamb of 
the Mosaic sacrifice, which was dumb when it was brought to 
the slaughter. The Messiah must not only be “a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief,” but also a man of silence. He must 
bear His intense torture without complaint. He must not ery, 
nor bewail His hard lot. He must not revile those that revile 
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Him. In silence He must submit to abuse. Ignominy and 
disgrace shall be heaped upon Him, but He must keep the peace. 
He cannot plead with His oppressors. He cannot even whisper 
His innocence, much less demand justice. The Old Testament 
faithful had to expect a Savior who would redeem them by 
silent suffering. Isaiah said, chap. 53, 7: “He was oppressed 
and He was afflicted, yet He opened not His mouth: He is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so He openeth not His mouth.” This is 
silence indeed. And when Jesus was about to enter upon His 
great passion, He said to His disciples: “Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished.” Luke 18, 31. 
Not one detail of any prophecy shall be neglected, not even 
the silence of which Isaiah speaks. This, too, He’ intends to 
observe conscientiously and consistently. How did Jesus do it? 
Before the council of the chief priests and elders appeared 
many false witnesses, who witnessed against Jesus, but He said 
nothing in reply to their lying testimony. We might expect 
at least that He would deny their statements as lies. Even 
when the high priest arose and directly asked, “Answerest Thou 
nothing? What is it which these witness against Thee?’ Jesus 
“held His peace.” His only statement was that He is the Son 
of God. Then, when they spat in His face, and buffeted Him, 
and smote Him with the palms of their hands, when they covered 
His face, and struck Him, and asked Him to prophesy who it 
was that struck Him, He never said one word nor uttered 
one cry. He endured this villainy in deep silence. Matt. 
26, 60—63. , 
Pontius Pilate marveled at the silence of Jesus. As a 
judge of the Roman Empire he had tried many eases, but 
never one like this. By long experience he was accustomed 
to hear the charge brought against the prisoner by the prose- 
cution and then the plea of the defense, He was trained not 
to let his mind be influenced either by the vehemence of the 
prosecution, or by. the fiery and impassioned reply of the 
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prisoner. It was his duty to render judgment according to 
the testimony brought before him, and to render it impartially. 
Here he had heard the accusation and expected an indignant 
denial. He heard only the calm statement that Christ’s king- 
dom is not of this world. “And when Jesus was accused of 
the chief priests and elders, He answered nothing. Then said . 
Pilate unto Him, Hearest Thou not how many things they 
witness against Thee? And He answered him to never a word, 
insomuch that the governor marveled greatly.” Matt. 27, 
12—14. Pilate cannot understand this persistent silence of 
Jesus. A long while after this examination, Pilate “went again 
into the judgment-hall and saith unto Jesus, Whence art Thou ? 
But Jesus gave him no answer. Then saith Pilate unto Him, 
Speakest Thou not unto me? Knowest Thou not that I have 
power to crucify Thee, and have power to release Thee? Jesus 
answered, Thou couldest have no power at all against Me, 
except it were given thee from above; therefore, he that de- 
livered Me unto thee hath the greater sin.” John 19, 9—11. 
We see that Jesus remained silent to Pilate’s question, and 
in plain words told him that He will continue to be silent, 
except power were given Pilate from above to force Him to 
speak. As before the ecclesiastic court He appeared in silence, 
so also here before the civil court. Furthermore He received 
the crown of thorns, the mock homage of the soldiers, the 
scourging, and all other abuse without one murmur or sob. 
When the ery, “Crucify Him!” became more and more violent, 
and the people were incited to rave and rage against Him, 
He stood before Pilate and the multitude in perfect and im- 
movable silence. Not one word did He speak in His own 
defense or in explanation of the charges against Him. Neither 
violence nor the hope of freedom moved Him to speak. Even 
hard-hearted Pilate marveled. It was a marvelous silence. 
Because Pilate was anxious to rid himself of this dis- 
agreeable case, he gladly sent Jesus to King Herod when he 
heard that Jesus belonged under his jurisdiction. “And when 
Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad; and he hoped to 
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have seen some miracle done by Him. Then he questioned Him 
in many words; but He answered him nothing. And the chief 
priests and scribes stood and vehemently accused Him. And 
Herod with his men of war set Him at naught, and mocked 
Him, and arrayed Him in a gorgeous robe, and sent Him 
again to Pilate.” Luke 23, 8—11. King Herod saw the man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief, but His lips were closed. 
In silence Jesus stood before Herod. 

Thus the prophecy of Isaiah was fulfilled according to 
the letter as well as the spirit before the Jewish High Council, 
before Pilate, and before King Herod. Christ really appeared 
as the lamb, which is dumb at the slaughter. By suffering 
in silence, He proved that He actually is that Savior of whom 
God had spoken through His prophet. If, however, Christ 
had not kept the silence, this fact could be used against His 
claim that “all things that are written by the prophets con- 
cerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished.” Then there 
might be another name under heaven given among men whereby 
we could be saved. But this possibility is positively removed. 
The fact that Jesus was silent is expressly recorded. He is 
our Lord Jesus Christ also because of His silent suffering. 

Christ's Silence Proved His Divine Majesty. He was 
tried before three different courts. He was accused of many 
things. Each court asked Him many questions. He answered 
whenever the question was proper, and then answered it 
correctly. In reality it was He who decided what ought to 
be asked and answered, and not the court before which He 
stood. There was no power that could move Him to speak 
when He was determined to be silent. Before this silence 
everybody appeared helpless. _ By this silence He carried out 
His own will. 

In vain had the false witnesses appeared against Jesus 
in the court presided over by Caiaphas. / In sheer despair to 
find a cause against this silent prisoner, Caiaphas finally asked 
Him whether He was the Christ. He received the affirmative 
answer in feigned horror and declared it to be blasphemy. 
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At once he demanded the death penalty, while Jesus, who 
easily could prove that He had spoken nothing but the truth, 
remained silent and submitted to this criminal verdict. In great 
haste and excitement this court adjourned, and ordered Jesus 
taken to Pilate to have their judgment confirmed and executed. . 
It was the will of Jesus to die. He compelled the Jewish 
High Council to earry out His will, not because of what He 
had said, but because of His silence. 

The trial before Pilate lasted hours and, with the inter- 
ruptions omitted, took about this course. ‘Pilate called Jesus 
and said unto Him, Art Thou the King of the Jews? Jesus 
answered him, Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others 
tell it thee of Me? Pilate answered, Am I a Jew? Thine 
own nation and the chief priests have delivered Thee unto me: 
what hast Thou done? Jesus answered, My kingdom is not 
of this world; if My kingdom were of this world, then would 
My servants fight that I should not be delivered to the Jews; 
but now is My kingdom not from hence. Pilate therefore said 
unto Him, Art Thou a king, then? Jesus answered, Thou 
sayest that I am a king. To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth My 
voice. Pilate saith unto Him, What is truth? And when he 
had said this, he went out again unto the Jews and saith unto 
them, I find in Him no fault at all.” John 18,33—38. And 
later on, ‘when He was accused of the chief priests and elders, 
He answered nothing. Then said Pilate unto Him, Hearest 
Thou not how many things they witness against Thee? And 
He answered him to never a word, insomuch that the governor 
marveled greatly.” Matt. 27, 12—14. After the scourging and 
much fruitless argument with the Jews Pilate made a final 
attempt to get some kind of confession from Jesus. He asked 
Him, “Whence art Thou? But Jesus gave him no answer. 
Then saith Pilate unto Him, Speakest Thou not unto me? 
_ Knowest Thou not that I have power to crucify Thee, and 
have power to release Thee? Jesus answered, Thou couldest 
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have no power at all against Me except it were given thee 
from above; therefore, he that delivered Me unto thee hath 
the greater sin.” John 19,9—11. The proud Roman had re- 
ceived Jesus with disdain, and first treated Him with contempt. 
But this scorn soon turned into amazement, and this into fear. 
He knew that Jesus was innocent, and that the Jews had de- 
livered Him for envy, but he could not compel his Prisoner 
to speak that word which would free Him. He had tried to 
persuade Him by seemingly kind words and he had used threats. 
All his attempts to make Him speak had failed. He felt help- 
less before his Prisoner. He had no desire to crucify Him. 
He had even tried to release Him. He washed his hands in 
water as a testimony to the fact that he was not guilty of 
the innocent death of Jesus. He feared that Jesus might be 
a king who could take dreadful vengeance on His tormentors. 
He had sneered when Jesus spoke, and now, when He was 
silent, he feared Him. The trial was evidently not progressing 
according to the will of Pilate, but according to the secret will 
of Him who stood before Pilate in awful silence. Jesus re- 
fused to free Himself by speaking. His silence kept Him in 
the power of the court. It was His will to die, and He com- 
pelled Pilate to do His will by His silence. Indeed, a divine, 
majestic silence! 

As Pilate had failed before the silence of Jesus, so also 
did King Herod fail before it. At last Herod’s desire to see 
Jesus was realized. Before him stood the man whose miracles 
and words had moved all Judea, yet never had come within 
the range of his eye or ear. He was delighted to see Him 
and have Him in his power. Now he could either protect Him 
against His unrelenting enemies, or help them to carry out 
their murderous intentions against Him. He condescended to 
appear friendly and hoped to gratify his curiosity, to see a 
miracle or hear some wonderful word.’ Easily Jesus might 
have gained Herod’s good will. If the king would espouse 
His cause, the wicked priests would be helpless. But nothing - 
could move Jesus to do one miracle or to speak one word. 
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This wounded Herod’s pride, and his assumed friendliness 
turned into fury. He felt deeply humiliated and mortified. 
Pilate had sent Jesus to Herod to be tried by him; the chief 
priests and scribes stood and vehemently accused Jesus. But 
He never recognized Herod as His judge as He had recognized 
Pilate and the Jewish High Council. He permitted Herod to © 
abuse Him, but not to condemn Him. Why did not Herod 
simply comply with the wish of the Jews and accommodate 
Pilate also? Who prevented him? He who was exercising His 
divine will in supreme silence. Truly a divine, majestic silence. 

Furthermore Christ was silent because no more testimony 
was needed than that whick He had already given. Pilate 
said: “I, having examined Him before you, have found no 
fault in this man touching those things whereof ye aceuse Him: 
no, nor yet Herod; for I sent you to him; and, lo, nothing 
worthy of death is done unto Him.” Luke 23, 14. 15. Christ’s 
innocence was evident to all. It was established even without 
denying the slanderous charges the Jews brought against Him. 
For envy they had delivered Him to Pilate. They simply 
would not let Him go. Malice and injustice were in league 
to destroy Him. But Jesus could not beg merey of the wil- 
* fully malicious, or ask justice of the unjust, when they were 
intent upon being unjust. All further testimony and all ap- 
peals were therefore out of place. And so Christ was silent. 

Christ’s silence was a severe rebuke to His wicked tor- 
mentors. We noticed above that Pilate was afraid of Jesus. 
He feared that his innocent, scourged, and abused prisoner 
might be the Son of God. The words of Christ, “My kingdom 
is not of this world,” still burned in his conscience. But he 
did not feel sorry for his wickedness and. the injustice which 
‘he had done Jesus. He was not willing to face the hatred 
of the Jews, which they threatened if he should free Jesus. 
He was not willing to better himself. Still fear compelled 
him to ask Jesus, “Whence art Thou?” He would like to 
know what Jesus might do. If Jesus would hold out any hope 
that He could help him against the fanatical hatred of the 
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Jews, he would like to assure himself of this help. If, how- 
ever, Jesus could not help him, then he was willing to do 
what the Jews demanded. Under these cireumstances Jesus 
could do only one thing, namely, be silent. By not speaking 
to Pilate, He emphatically rebuked him.  Christ’s silence 
showed that Pilate’s approaches deserved no answer at all. His 
silence showed that, He was not willing to condone Pilate’s 
injustice, or to excuse his vacillation and neglect of duty, 
or to put all blame. for this unhappy trial on the hateful Jews. 
But how might not Pilate hope for just this, so as, in a measure, 
to ease his troubled conscience. But no, Jesus did not hold 
out any hope. ‘He gave no comfort. All that the wicked be- 
havior of Pilate, as well as that of the others, deserved, was 
silent rebuke. And a silent rebuke will often cut deeper than 
strong words can do, Therefore Jesus was silent. 

Because Christ had gone into this suffering of His own 
free will, He was silent. Before ever there was one sinner, 
the salvation of the sinful world through the innocent suffering 
and death of the Son of God had been decided upon. From 
eternity Christ had been selected for this office. He had taken 
it upon Himself willingly. He had promised His heavenly 
Father to carry out this plan in time. For centuries this way 
to salvation had been preached by the prophets of God. Anx- 
iously the children of God had waited for the arrival of Christ. 
They prayed that He might come and complete their salvation. 
Now the time had come. Jesus had entered upon His great 
suffering. He could not withdraw from it without breaking 
His own word. To plead His own innocence, to demand justice, 
to exclaim and protest against the manifold injustice, which 
He was suffering, would destroy His own plan. He had come 
to do the will of His Father, “whom it became . . . to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffering.” Heb. 
2,10. Willingly He submitted to all. He showed His willing- 
ness by suffering im silence. i 

Finally Christ was silent because He was guilty. No 
really guilty person dares to proclaim his innocence. When 
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our guilt is proved, we must be still. What can we say? 
And thus it was with Jesus. It is true, He was not guilty 
in His own person. For Himself He claimed perfect holiness. 
-Even His detractors could not disprove it. But Jesus was 
“delivered for our offenses.” Rom. 4,25. ‘God hath made Him 
to be sin for us who knew no sin.” 2 Cor. 5,21. “God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman, made under the Law, to redeem 
them that were under the Law.” Gal. 4, 4.5. By way of 
the Law, that is, by keeping it and suffering the penalty for 
its violations, Christ was to redeem us. When He entered 
upon His work of redemption, the sin of the entire world 
rested upon Him. He went into the trial with this burden. 
His earthly judges and executioners were only instruments in 
God’s hands. They executed God’s just punishment on Jesus. 
They helped to inflict on Jesus that punishment which the 
world deserved. Jesus pleaded guilty before His Father, our 
God. God accepted His plea. God received Him as the Guilty 
One, and punished Him accordingly. Standing before the 
highest tribunal in heaven, or on earth, or under the earth, 
before the just and holy God, with the sin of the whole world 
upon His shoulders, what else could Jesus do than be silent? 
Therefore He was silent. 

The silence of Jesus was not accidental. It was not 
brought about by the exhaustion of His physical powers. It 
was not caused by terror, which might deprive its victim of 
the faculty of giving expression even to his fear. His silence 
was not forced on Him by any human agency or power. His 
silence was self-imposed. It was a part of His work of re- 
demption. Not only by His words, or only by His acts, or 
only by His affliction, did He become our Redeemer, but also 
by His silence. Even by His silence He redeemed us. 

He who suffered in silence kindly calls: “Come unto Me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Matt. 11, 28. He promises to relieve us of the burden of our 
guilt. He offers to exchange our sin for that righteousness 
in which we can stand before God. This righteousness He 
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wrought, and He only. Other righteousness there is not. Our 
own attempts at justification are eternal failures. He being: 
raised for our justification remains our justification forever. 
His righteousness He offers as a free gift. He attaches no 
condition to His offer. He expects no gift in return. The 
Silent Sufferer says: “Come to Me; let me be your Savior, 
your Righteousness.” He expects an answer. He anxiously 
awaits it. Shall our answer be a sinful, evil silence? O no! 
Our heart will not be still, and our mouth must not be mute. 


Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 


Just as I am, Thou wilt receive, 

Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve; 
Because Thy promise I believe, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 


For us to be silent would be fatal. 

The kind invitation to come to Christ demands a prompt 
acceptance. The gracious voice of the Savior will again be- 
come silent. His invitation may be withdrawn at any time 
and will be withdrawn some time. Jesus Himself says so in 
a parable. “A certain man made a great supper and bade 
many.” But when they refused to come, he said, “None of 
those men which were bidden shall taste my supper.” Luke 14, 
16—24. When the kind invitation was declined, the master 
withdrew it. The ungrateful guests missed the supper. Others. 
were invited, came, and enjoyed the supper. After it was over, 
there were no more suppers and no more invitations. The 
inaster was silent. Even if the ungrateful guests now asked 
for an invitation, they received none. It was too late. The 
time to invite had passed; the time of silence was there. 
“Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye will hear 
His voice, harden not your hearts.” Heb. 3, 7—19. “Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked.” Gal. 6,7. To-day the gentle 
Savior is calling. ,But the time is coming when His lips shall 
be closed in silence. Then the despairing ery of the awakened 
conscience will not be able to open the sealed lips of grace. 
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There will be a terrible silence. A secure sinner may continue 
in sin and neglect the calling Savior. Satan, acting in the 
guise of an angel of light, will minimize sin and try to hush 
the voice of conscience. He will hold up a false hope. But 
finally he must act as the Prince of Darkness, and will arouse 
the sleeping conscience to boundless uneasiness. He will show 
his deluded victim all his sin in its most horrid form and 
point to its consequences: ('od’s eternal damnation. Then the 
aroused and horrified sinner will call for help and grace. But. 
there will be no answer. Jesus the Savior will speak no more. 
The Silent Sufferer will again be silent. Then Jesus the Judge 
will speak. Do not silence the gentle voice of the Savior by 
your own wicked silence. 

Christ’s silence is also an example which Christians will 
gladly follow. A Christian’s life is one of daily and never- 
ending repentance. From the Law he learns how God accuses. 
him of sin. The Christian does not try to excuse his sin, or 
explain it away, or make it less than God says it is. He 
fears God. He dares not to contradict God. He feels guilty. 
In silent shame he admits his guilt. As Christ pleaded guilty 
in silence, so also he. He regrets his sin, but has nothing else 
to offer God than the silent redemption of Jesus. On this: 
he trusts implicitly. He prays to Christ to plead with His. 
Father for him: 


Rede durch dein Stilleschweigen, 
Liebster Jesu, mir das Wort. 


Such silence is acceptable to God. 

After the same manner we must also face our brother in 
shameful silence when he admonishes us according to the Word — 
of God. It is his duty to do it. It is our duty to hear him. 
Let us examine his accusation, and see what ground he has: 
for it. When he brings a sin to our attention and warns us, 
we ought to thank our brother, for he is doing us a kindness. 
Receive the well-meant rebuke in silence. Promise by the help 
and grace of God to better yourself. To bring excuses and 
explanations may silence the brother, but not God, and will 
not produce a good conscience. Do not make countercharges. 
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against the brother, for they will not justify you. Submit in 
silence to brotherly admonition. 

On the other hand, silence on our part is a great sin when 
we do not reprove the erring brother. In Ezek. 3, 16—21 
‘God says that He will demand the blood of the wicked from 
our hands if we do not warn him. By warning him we might 
save him. By being silent we confirm him in his wickedness. 
Now, Christ did not submit to silent suffering that through 
our silence one single soul should be lost, but rather that all 
should become partakers of His righteousness. Therefore be- 
ware of this sinful silence. This, however, does not mean that 
a Christian should be a mean faultfinder, an unpleasant, dis- 
agreeable person, one who sees nothing but evil in his neighbor. 
His corrections must proceed from the love of Christ and the 
love of his neighbor. Our aim must be to help our weak 
brother, not to tyrannize hin. 

Finally, a Christian will-bear in patient silence adversity 
and the holy cross. The silently suffering Savior is ever before 
his eyes. He will practise silent submission to the inscrutable 
will of God in all hours. The path of his life may be rough 
and lead through darkness, but his silent Savior is at his side 
and gives him that peace which the world knows not. Oh, 
-happy he who knows the Silent Sufferer! 

Chicago, Ill. Artuur H. C. Born. 


THE IDEA OF A PROBATION AFTER DEATH, 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


Our problem is to ascertain what the New Testament 
‘writers teach with regard to the possibility of there being an 
extension into the period after death of that probation for life 
eternal which they plainly consider this life to be. It is not, 


* A dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Literature, in candidacy for the degree 
-of Master of Arts, Department of New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature. 
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then, a question of what manner of teaching we may be able: 
to deduce from Scripture by an ever-broadening series of logical 
syllogisms, resting like an inverted pyramid on the slender basis 
of isolated words and texts, but simply of what these writers 
themselves believed and taught, in so far as we are able to 
learn that at the present time. 

We find that the belief that the Scriptures did teach. a pro- 
bation of some kind or other after death has been quite general 
down through practically all ages of Church History. Many 
have hoped that such probation would be given as would result 
in the final salvation of all men. Origen, the early Anabaptists, 
and the present-day Universalists have taught that all created 
beings, even Satan and his host of evil spirits, would in the 
end turn in willing obedience to serve the Lord of all. They 
base this doctrine on such passages as Acts 3,21, which speaks 
of a “restoration of all things’; Matt. 19, 28, which suggests 
that the universe will at the Lord’s coming undergo a “regenera-- 
tion”; 1 Cor. 15,22—28, which speaks of the subjection of all 
things unto God; Phil. 2, 10.11, which indicates God’s purpose 
to cause every knee to bow in adoration before Christ, both 
“of things in heaven and things on earth and things under 
the earth’; and the many passages which emphasize the uni- 
versal efficacy of Christ’s atoning death on the cross, as, e.g... 
John 12, 32; Eph. 1,10; Col. 1,20; 1 Tim. 4,10; 2,4; Titus 
2,11. Besides, they say, it would not be just of an omnipotent,. 
omniscient God to create men in such a way that He knew 
they would fall into sins, whose result would be eternal torment. 
Nor can the eternal damnation of any created thing be recon- 
ciled with the idea of God as a loving Father. 

But thus they leave out of account the many passages in 
Scripture which speak of the exclusion from God’s kingdom 
of the wicked, their destruction in an eternal fire, and their 
self-inflicted separation from a God who would have saved them, 
—‘“‘hut they would not.” They emphasize, too, God’s love at 
the expense of His justice, His willingness to forgive at the: 
expense of His hatred of sin. And they ignore the fact that: 
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free will, God’s highest gift to men, would no longer be their 
possession were we to suppose that God by His omnipotence 
should literally “compel them to come in” to His kingdom 
(Luke 14, 23), as some believe He will. The will that once 
has resisted God can resist again. And so, as long as man 
retains his free will, we must admit the possibility of there 
being those who will persist even to an endless eternity in 
opposing the gracious will of the God of Love. Neither reason 
nor Scripture, then, give, in the last analysis, any real support 
to such Universalist doctrines. We must, at best, be content, 
to let the problems offered by such passages and arguments 
us those referred to remain unsolved as a part of the complex 
of “antinomies” that men find themselves in when they seek 
to solve the great riddle of the presence of evil in the universe 
of a perfect God. 

A more detailed examination of the passages referred to 
is not necessary here, since they all speak of the results of 
a supposed continued probation after death rather than such — 
a probation itself. 

But there are many that do not find Universalist teachings 
in the New Testament, who yet think to find there some warrant 
for believing that this life does not end the period of probation, ~ 
but that there will be another opportunity in the time between 
death and the final judgment for all men to repent and come 
to a saving knowledge of the truth, or at least for such as 
have had no adequate opportunity in this life. They think 
this life too short a period of probation for an endless eternity. 
Such countless millions die without ever having heard of the 
Savior of the World. So many that have heard the Gospel 
have had little opportunity to hear aright. And it seems un- 
thinkable, then, that such men, through no fault of their own, 
should be condemned even to a comparatively mild form of 
punishment, without any further opportunity to gain the better 
life of communion with God. “For how shall they believe in | 
Him whom they have not heard?” (Rom. 10,14.) The wish 
begets the interpretation; and so those who accept the Bible 
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as their authority find in it several statements which they 
can use as the basis for their teaching. But the majority do 
not hesitate to explore the dimly lit realm of the life beyond 
the grave far beyond the point to which the Scriptures can 
lead them. They seek by all manner of speculation to search 
out its secrets. Consequently, no field has been made the 
‘sporting-ground of a greater variety of fanciful and extravagant 
theories. From the allegorizings and dreams of Origen to those 
of Swedenborg, from the apocryphal Apocalypses of late Juda- 
ism and early Christianity to the Millenarianism and ‘“Rus- 
sellism” of to-day, the fertile imagination of man has busily 
‘sought, by the aid of philosophical, theological, and mystical 
‘speculations, to fill the aching void in our: knowledge of the 
future and set our hearts and curious minds at rest. 

Much as the multitude of theories as to the character of 
the future life that thus have been produced may claim to be 
based on Scripture, it is all too evident that Bible-texts, as a rule, 
have but served as spring-boards from which the would-be seer 
has leaped into a bottomless sea of arbitrary speculation, into 
which others follow at their peril. And so, many of the more 
honest advocates of the theory of a probation after death confess 
that they find only too little support for their beliefs in the 
New Testament, and that they must base their teaching rather 
‘on general philosophical grounds or their own subjective feeling 
as to what the truth of the matter must be. Thus, the great 
‘English preacher Farrar, in his eloquent sermons on “Eternal 
Hope,” appeals in reality more to the Holy Spirit within his 
-own heart than to the inspired Scriptures, and believes that his 
own divinely trained “Christian consciousness,’ and feeling as 
‘to what is good and right, is to be relied upon fully as much 
as the written Word. 

But whatever view one may have of Farrar as an authority, 
it is plain that we cannot read his views of the life hereafter 
‘back into the New Testament writings and claim that this is 
what they also teach, without due warrant from those writings 
themselves, such as a sound exegesis alone can give. We have, 
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then, to consider the New Testament passages adduced in sup- 
port of the doctrine of a probation after death, in their con- 
nection, seeking only to learn what the writers themselves. 
apparently meant by their statements. 

The advocates of the theory of a “second probation” devote: 
most of their energy to confuting the supposed popular and 
orthodox notions of the state after death, according to which 
men immediately after death proceed either to a dreamy heaven 
of idle bliss or a fiery hell of terrible suffering. They seek 
to show, especially from the use of the word “Sheol” in the 
Old Testament and “Hades” in the New Testament, that the: 
state between death and the final Judgment Day is a neutral 
one, with no essential differences in the condition of the good 
and the evil other than such as existed in this life. They seek 
also to show that the word used for eternal (aionios) denotes. 
” or indefinite period only, at the end of which 
another age of another character may begin, and hence that 
“eternal punishment” means punishment not for an infinite 
time, but for a certain period only. Thus they make room 
for their positive teaching of the intermediate state as one of 
temporary, disciplinary suffering, by which the repentant are 
purified and the unrepentant gradually brought to a recogni- 
tion of their sins and the need of faith and trust in God. This. 
positive doctrine they support by such passages as Matt. 12, 32 ; 
10; 15; 11, 22; Luke 12,48. The first of these says that: 
“whosoever shall speak a word against the Holy Spirit, it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor:in that which 
is to come,” which they interpret to mean that there are some: 
sins which will find forgiveness in the world to come. But 
this passage must be interpreted in the light of the parallel 
passage in the older document, Mark 3,29: ‘Whosoever shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but. 
is guilty of an eternal sin.” That is, it is simply an emphatic: 
way of stating the fact that the sin against the Holy Ghost: 
is one which by its very nature precludes the possibility of 
any forgiveness. Besides, “the world to come” does not refer: 


an “age-long 
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to the period between death and Judgment Day, but to the 
period following the Judgment Day: the new age, when Christ’s 
kingdom enters upon its final stage. The period between death 
and the judgment is uniformly ineluded in “the world” (houtos 
ho ation) by New Testament writers. That there should be 
any probation after the final judgment is excluded by the very 
idea of such a judgment and the whole tone of the many 
passages dealing with this judgment. 

The passages in Matt. 10 and 11 speak of Tyre, Sidon, 
Sodom, and Gomorrah as destined to find it more tolerable 
in the Judgment than the cities of Judah that now had rejected 
the Messiah and refused to repent. This is interpreted to 
mean that these cities will have an opportunity before Judg- 
ment Day to atone for their sins and to repent, since it is 
inconceivable that the Lord should let those who would repent 
when given the best opportunity (11, 22) be condemned with- 
out having had such an opportunity. But it is evident that 
this and the other parallel passages do not speak of the question 
of the salvation of the wicked cities mentioned, but of their 
guilt as compared with the unbelieving Jewish cities, and 
simply emphasize strongly the tremendous guilt which the 
latter cities incurred when they rejected Jesus. To the question 
why the notoriously wicked cities of Tyre, Sidon, ete., were 
not granted such preaching as Capernaum and others were, 
if they would have repented at it, these passages do not even 
suggest an answer; and so it is at best but a precarious con- 
clusion that they draw from an obscure turn of expression who 
would make these passages teach the dogma of a probation 
after death. 

The other passage, Luke 12, 48, speaks of the greater 

~punishment that he who has been given much shall receive 

as contrasted with the one who has been given little. This 
‘is but the principle of which the passages quoted above are 
the concrete examples, and it is not possible by a legitimate 
exegesis to infer from it that the writer intended to teach that 
some should be punished only for a short period of time, after 
; 14 
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which they might be taken again into grace. It speaks of de- 
grees of punishment “in intension’”’ rather than ‘in extension.” 
At any rate, it cannot be referred to the usual doctrine of 
a probation after death, since the passing of the various sen- 
tences of punishment is represented as taking place at the 
time of the Lord’s return, 7.e., on the final Judgment Day. 

Important commentators deny the validity of the “proba- 
tionist” interpretation of the above-quoted passages. There are, 
however, two more passages, 1 Pet. 3, 19 and 4, 6, which do 
seem to afford some basis for the doctrine of a probation after 
death. And many commentators think that the writer of these 
verses really intended to teach that Christ, and possibly others, 
preached His Gospel to the spirits of the departed with the 
purpose of giving them yet another opportunity to believe the 
good news. Although they admit this is a new doctrine, and 
one which has no other basis in Scripture, they point to other 
doctrines, such as that of the Eucharist, which likewise rest 
on a very few passages, and claim that the authority of Peter is 
sufficient to establish this doctrine as the accepted teaching of 
the primitive Christian Church. 

Unfortunately for their position, these two passages are 
among the most obscure and difficult in the whole Bible. 
Delitzsch, indeed, calls them “sonnenklar,” but he finds few 
who agree with him in that. The great variety of interpreta- 
tions of these passages, the fact that men of the same general 
dogmatic trend and prepossessions explain them in quite dif- 
ferent ways, the difficulty of harmonizing some of the most 
attractive interpretations with the context and the general 
teachings of the writer of 1 Peter, all go to belie Delitzsch’s 
judgment of their perspicuity, and to indicate that they form 
but a very precarious foundation for the far-reaching and 
revolutionary doctrine of a probation after death. It is not 
like the New Testament writers and especially Peter with their 
sober common sense, and their insistence on the duty of serving 
God in this life, and thefr belief in the final judgment as one 
close at hand, to come thus in passing with such a speculative 
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doctrine as that of the prospect of a probation, after the end 
of this life, in the shadowy realm of the dead. 

We shall not attempt to determine in all particulars the 
correct interpretation of 1 Pet. 3,19 and 4, 6, but shall take 
into account only so much as is necessary to establish whether 
or not these passages teach a probation after death. 

1 Pet. 3,19 is the sedes doctrinae of Christ’s descent 
into hell. As this doctrine is closely connected with the idea 
of a probation after death, it will be necessary first to review 
briefly the various ways in which this doctrine is understood. 

The Greek Catholic Church teaches that Christ’s human 
soul descended to hell, preached the Gospel to those there held 
bound by Satan, and set free all believers, especially the Old 
Testament saints. The Roman Catholic Church teaches that 
Christ in His entire human-divine person went to the limbus 
Patrum, where the Old Testament saints were awaiting redemp- 
tion by Him, and took them with Him to heaven. The Re- 
formed churches, as a rule, think of Christ’s descent into hell 
as merely a figurative expression for the pains of hell which 
He suffered in Gethsemane and on the cross, and find thus 
in 1 Pet. 3, 19 no reference to a real descent to hell. A few 
of them, however, and also the Lutheran theologian Aepinus, 
have taught that Christ suffered torment in hell during the 
period between His. death and resurrection. The Lutheran 
Church teaches that Christ’s glorified resurrection body de- 
scended according to His human nature to hell and preached 
there to the spirits, in that He both in word (verbaliter) and 
by His self-manifestation in glory (realiter) showed that He 
had triumphed over all evil powers and sealed their judgment 
forever. 

The majority of modern theologians, both Lutheran and 
Reformed, teach that Christ descended either to hell or to the 
kingdom ofthe dead, considered as an intermediate state, and 
preached there the Gospel in order to save those who now were 
ready to repent and believe in Him. Some, however, look 
upon the article in the Creed, “He descended into hell,” merely 
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as the expression of Christ’s remaining in the state of death 
for three days. 

In order to understand the passage on which these doc- 
trines are principally based, we must first see in what context 
it is placed. There are some commentators, indeed, e. g., Knopf, 
among the newer ones, who claim that this passage and its con- 

“nected clauses, vv. 17—22, have no real relation to the rest 
of the epistle, but form merely a sort of doctrinal digression, 
occasioned by the use of certain words concerning Christ. But 
if any sort of connection can be established, evidently we should 
not be too ready to accuse the writer of making aimless digres- 
sions. Peter is writing to Christians who because of the per- 
secutions they had to endure were often on the point of losing 
courage and falling away from the faith. He seeks to comfort 
them by showing how brief their time of trial will be, and 
how glorious the reward of those who stand fast till the end. 
After an introduction, in which he presents the glory and joy 
of being a Christian (1, 1—12), he exhorts them to grow in 
faith and holiness, in obedience to God, and in love to the 
brethren, so that they may become “a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation” (1, 183—2, 10). Then in 2, 11—4, 6 he gives 
his readers directions for conduct in their relations with the 
heathen world. First (2,11—3,7) he shows how the Christians 
should conduct themselves in the various social relations of life, 
so that their enemies, the heathen, might find no cause for . 
complaint against them. Then (3, 8—14) he exhorts them. 
to do all in their power to keep on good terms with thei 
heathen neighbors, to repay evil with good and reviling with 
blessing, and to remember that the Lord will punish all those 
that do evil. This does not mean that they shall cringe before 
their enemies in servile fear, or be afraid to defend the truth 
as they have learned it (3, 14—16), but that they must not 
let themselves be driven by persecution into doing evil deeds, 
but rather strive to conquer their enemies by showing themselves 
blameless, thus keeping a good conscience in all things, and 
putting their persecutors to shame. Then, in the rest of this 
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section (8, 17—4, 6), Peter shows why it is better to suffer, 
even while doing only good and seeking to win others for the 
faith, than to suffer as the result of their own evil-doing in 
the attempt to defend themselves against their persecutors, thus 
but giving their enemies added reason for reviling them; or 
than to suffer the condemnation of God by seeking to gain 
the favor of their enemies by joining in their sinful excesses 
(cf. 4, 83—5). For when they suffer for well-doing, they are 
following in the footsteps of Christ, who also suffered, “the 
tighteous for the unrighteous,” in order that He might bring 
such sinners as they are to God. But Christ’s suffering did 
not last long. For immediately after being put to death in 
the flesh, He was quickened again in the spirit, and then began 
His triumphal reign in His Kingdom of Glory (vv. 17. 18). 
First, He descended to the place where the wicked generation 
destroyed in the Flood was confined, and announced to them 
His victory over sin and death and the establishment of His 
glorious kingdom (v. 19). Then He showed Himself as the 
resurrected Lord to His disciples, ~ascended to heaven, and 
took His place on the right hand of God, where “angels and 
authorities and powers” were made subject unto Him (v. 22). 
But now, when Christ, their King, thus had conquered all His 
enemies, and after a brief period of suffering had gained such 
great honor and power, those who followed His example could 
also be certain of gaining the victory through Him, saved out 
of the present evil world by the miraculous grace of God 
working through Baptism, even as Noah and his family were 
by the grace of God saved out of the ruin of the world in 
the days of the Flood. The enemies of God and His Church, 
on the other hand, would now, as in the days of Noah, meet 
with due punishment and be forever made powerless to harm 
the Christians (vv. 20. 21). 

But the Christians must also beware lest they fall away 
from the faith, or in any way yield to the temptations of 
their own flesh and their heathen surroundings, thus becoming 
subject to the condemnation of the heathen (4, 1—6). For 
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Christ shall judge all men and call to account all those who 
have sinned, at the same time as He justifies those who have 
believed the Gospel, whether those that have already died, or 
those who live at the time of His coming (vv. 5b. 6; ef. 4, 
17—19). In the rest of the epistle (4, 7—5, 14), Peter em- 
phasizes again in various ways the necessity of leading a holy 
life and standing fast in faith against the wiles of the devil 
and the blandishments of the wicked world, if they are to escape 
the condemnation that is destined to overtake the unbelievers. 
(Cf. also 2 Peter.) 

In this connection, then, it is hard to think that Peter 
really intended to teach that “the spirits in prison” had through 
the preaching of Christ or any of His prophets and disciples 
been offered another opportunity to accept the salvation they 
had so determinedly refused in this life. But it will be nec 
essary to take up the more detailed exegesis of vy. 18 b—20 
and 4, 6, in order to establish what their true meaning is, or 
the most likely of the many interpretations put upon them. 

Christ was “‘put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
the spirit.” The Greek sarki must be the dative of reference, 
put to death with respect to, or in the sphere, of His fleshly life. 
Most of the older translators and commentators make pneumati, 
however into the dative of instrument, “quickened by the 
Spirit,” z.e., the Spirit of God, or Christ’s own divine nature. 
But the close parallelism between the two clauses, “put to death 
in the flesh” and ‘‘quickened in the spirit,’ makes it more 
natural to explain the second dative also as the dative of refer- 
ence, t.e., “quickened im the spirit,’ living again, no longer 
in the sphere of the fleshly life, but, instead, in that of a new 
spiritual life, the glorified, transcendent life of the resurrection 
body. Thus the majority of modern interpreters. But which- 
ever way this clause is translated, it expresses Christ’s quicken- 
ing again after His death, and is to be distinguished from the 
resurrection proper, the anastasis, only by that it lacks the ex- 
ternal manifestations of quickening, characteristic of the latter. 

The next clause, “in which also He went,” is referred 
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best to the whole preceding clause, “quickened in the spirit”; 
v.é., “in this new quickened life of the spirit He went,” ete. 
Gueder and others have translated en ho as “wherefore” or 
“on account of which,” making it into a conjunctive phrase 
instead of referring the relative to its antecedent. But this is 
not good Greek, and is also contrary to Peter’s usage. Still 
the connection between the relative and its antecedent pnewmati 
is somewhat loose, so that the following actions should not be 
eonceived of as taking place in “the spirit” alone. For “the 
spirit” is so-closely connected with its governing participle 
“quickened” that it in reality makes one idea with it. That 
is, in this state, which was the result of His being quickened 
in the spirit, Christ went, etc. The “also,” kai, is to be con- 
nected with “in which,” and emphasizes that it was as quickened 
in the spirit that Christ did what is related in the following. 

But Augustine and, following him, Beza and the majority 
of Reformed theologians, together with some Lutherans, like 
Gerhard, and Wohlenberg among the modern theologians, have 
sought to make out that the activities mentioned in the following 
clauses were carried on ‘in the spirit” alone, so that it was 
as pure spirit, before His incarnation, that the Christ is con- 
ceived as preaching to the spirits, either through Noah or 
through other men of God. “The spirits in prison” is taken 
as a figurative expression for the enslavement of the souls of 
men under sin, or else is interpreted as.a reference to the 
present state of those to whom Noah preached, and who at the 
time he preached to them were free, but now are in hell. By 
this interpretation neither the doctrine of probation after death 
nor that of Christ’s descent into hell finds any support in this 
passage. But it is not a natural interpretation, and seems 
to have been adopted by many as a last resort only for the sake 
of escaping from the dogmatic difficulties that other interpreta- 
tions brought them into. ‘Yor this whole section is evidently 
speaking of the God-man, Jesus Christ, and not of the Word 
before incarnation, the logos asarkos.. To make the clause “in 
which,” ete., refer to an activity carried on two thousand years 
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before is straining grammar and language too much. Besides, 
the word “went,” poreutheis, expresses local motion from one 
place, here the grave, to another, the ‘‘prison,” where the spirits 
were held captive; but such a word could not have been used 
if the writer’s purpose was to intimate that Christ had spoken 
through Noah or some other witness of his at the time of the 
Flood. And then we read that Christ preached to those “who 
aforetime were disobedient,” not that He “aforetime preached 
to those who were disobedient.”’ If the latter were the intended 
meaning, the “aforetime,” pote, would have had to stand after 
“went” or “preached.”’? And so even some interpreters, like 
Knopf, who refer the en ho to pnewmata alone, and limit the 
activity spoken of to Christ’s spirit as contrasted with the 
earthly or the resurrection body, admit that the time referred to 
must be that between Christ’s death and resurrection. If we 
admit the close connection between “quickened” and “in the 
spirit” postulated above, it becomes still more evident that the 
time referred to is that between Christ’s death and resurrection, 
with the difference from Knopf’s view that the preaching is 
conceived of as taking place after Christ’s assumption of the 
resurrection body instead of before. It is evident, then, that 
Peter here is speaking of some kind or other of preaching to 
certain “spirits in prison.” And the great majority of modern 
commentators agree that this is the most likely interpretation. 

But then, who are these “spirits in prison,” tois en phylake 
pneumasin? Some commentators, as Baur, Spitta, Hart, 
Knopf, ete., think that they are the angels referred to in the 
Book of Enoch, 6—16, 18f. 21; the Book of Jubilees, 5; 
ef. Jude 6, 2 Pet. 2, 4, Gen. 6. The word pnewmata is widely 
used of angels, while psychai is the word generally used to 
denote the souls of the departed. But we cannot prove that 
Peter made such great use of the Book of Enoch, or presup- 
posed such general knowledge of it, as this theory would imply. 
The fact that it was extant at his time does not prove his 
dependence on it, any more than the fact that the speculations 
of Russell and his ilk have been published in this generation 
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go to them for ideas, or are even particularly acquainted with 
them. For our purpose indeed, it makes little difference 
whether the “spirits” are thought of as ordinary human beings 
or as the descendants of the angels of the apocryphal’ legends, 
since in either case they are considered as having been dis- 
obedient to God and as receiving their punishment at the time 
of the Flood. . It is possible, however, to use the word pnewma 
of the souls of deceased men, as Heb. 12, 23, “‘the spirits of 
just men made perfect,” for examplé, shows. Peter uses the 
word here perhaps influenced by the use of pnewma in con- 
n>ction with the definition of the character of Christ’s being 
at the time of the preaching, and also to distinguish these spirits 
from the “souls,” psychat, that he mentions below (v.20) as 
having been saved from the Flood, and who were living human 
beings. 

These spirits are “in prison.” en phylake. This cannot 
be a place where the Old Testament saints await the coming 
of the Savior, as the Catholics teach; nor the kingdom of the 
dead, considered as an intermediate state in which there is 
neither pain nor happiness, as many later dogmaticians teach. 
For it is those “who were disobedient” that are held captive 
there, not the pious men of pre-Christian days, as also Cal- 
vin, ¢.g., held, nor such as died without having had any ade- 
quate opportunity to learn to know God, and who thus might 
be held undeserving of any punishment. -The word phylake 
is used in Rev. 20, 7 and 18, 2 of the place where the devil 
and his angels are held till the Judgment, a place which accord- 
ing to Rev. 20,3 is to be found in “the abyss,” abyssos. It is 
used to denote a place of punishment also in Matt. 5,25; Luke 
, 22,28, ete. Cf. 2 Pet. 2,4 and Jude 6, where it is written 
that the evil angels are “committed to pits of darkness” and 
“kept in everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment 
of the great day.” We cannot, then, take this ‘prison’ to be 
such a place as the Catholics and many modern theologians 
-would make it out to be, but rather a place of punishment 
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and perhaps—when we think of what imprisonment meant 
in ancient times— extreme torture. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the reference in 2 Pet. 2,5 to the contemporaries 
of Noah as examples of the judgment that awaits the ungodly. 

To such ungodly, disobedient, rebellious spirits, reserved 
in a place of torment for the Judgment, was it, then, according 
to Peter, that the quickened Christ went and preached. What 
was the character and purpose of this preaching? So strange 
is this idea of Christ’s making a single journey to the prison 
where the men who brought on the greatest catastrophe in the 
history of the world were confined, just to “preach” to them 
once and then ascend to heaven, that many commentators would 
fain find some other way of interpreting the statement. But 
it is evident from the foregoing that this was Peter’s meaning. 
And it is manifest that such an idea may not have been so 
strange to him as it is to us. 

It may be that we have a key to the correct interpretation 
of this difficult passage in the reference of Christ (Matt. 24, 
36—40) to the days of Noah as a type of the days preceding 
the Last Judgment; 7.e¢., that 1 Peter mentions especially the 
spirits that were disobedient in the days of Noah, because they 
are taken as a type of the wicked world which is to be judged 
at the Last Day. Then, the character of the preaching here 
predicated of Christ must be determined, for lack of other 
data, by the demands of this parallelism. 

But most commentators, from Clement of Alexandria to 
Meyer and a host of scholars since his day, have ignored this 
and claim that Christ must have preached the Gospel to these 
spirits, giving those that now were ready to repent another 
opportunity to obtain salvation. That only these most wicked 
spirits are mentioned is explained as a case of synecdoche, 
these being especially named to show that even such depraved 
creatures were not debarred from the proffer of grace made 
to all the dead, according to 4, 6. 

The great difficulty in the way of this interpretation, one 
which all admit as weakening their argument. greatly, is the 
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fact that it does not fit in at all with the context, unless this 
is twisted and turned in ways which involve the interpreter 
in still greater difficulties. For why should the Gospel be 
preached at this particular point of time to just those dis- 
obedient angels or spirits who had caused the first great ex- 
hibition of God’s hatred of sin, and His power to punish it? 
How could the mention of such preaching, without any indi- 
cation as to whether it was favorably received or not, serve 
to prove Christ’s power or glory and honor, or to comfort the 
Christians who now were undergoing persecution at the hands 
of just such men as had been condemned in the Flood? How 
can the offer of salvation to such disobedient spirits be recon- 
ciled with the threat of judgment made against the disobedient 
men of that day (4, 5), and the suggestion that only ‘“‘a few” 
(v.20) were to be saved out of the coming destruction? Why 
should another chance be given those who already long before: 
had worn out the patience of God, whose “long-suffering waited” 
in vain? How could Peter speak of Baptism as that which 
saved his readers, and at the same time imply that others were 
saved without this Baptism? That would but defeat his pur- 
pose with coming with this “doctrinal digression.” It cannot 
be said that these spirits are representatives of the many who 
have never heard the Gospel, and that it is the purpose of the: 
writer to show that the Gospel of Christ had reached all men, 
those of ages long past as well as those of his own time, 
as Knopf, e.g., says. For these spirits had been given as much 
opportunity as the righteous Noah to learn the will of God. 
According to 2 Pet. 2, 5, Noah was a “preacher of righteous- 
ness”; and we can, then, suppose that he did all he could, 
while preparing for the Flood, to warn his unbelieving neigh- 
bors. But they had despised his message and mocked at his 
warnings (cf. Gen. 6), and thereby also God Himself, and the: 
Christ whom Peter believes to have been at the right hand 
of God. Some commentators, e.g., Luther, have thought that 
there perhaps were those among the men destroyed in the Flood 
who repented at the last moment, as the waters swept over 
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them, and that it was these Christ preached to. But if they 
had really repented, there is no reason why, according to the 
usual New Testament doctrine, they should not have been ac- 
cepted into the place of the believing dead immediately, in- 
stead of two thousand years afterwards. Other commentators, 
e.g., Bengel, try to establish that it was to all spirits in general 
that Christ preached, by making “in the days of Noah,” en 
hemerais Noe, limit only “the long-suffering of God,” so that 
this clause gives simply a striking example of God’s long- 
suffering. But to read this meaning into the passage would 
necessitate understanding a howon, “just as,” before ‘in the 
days,” so that the sentence would read: “when the long-suffer- 
ing of God waited, just as in the days of Noah.” But if 
that had been the writer’s meaning, it is difficult to understand 
why he should not have expressed himself in that way rather 
than as he does. 

It is not really possible, then, to evade in these ways the 
difficulties presented by the statement that it was to the dis- 
obedient ones in Noah’s time that Christ preached. And those 
who would limit the preaching of the Gospel in the after-life, 
and the offer of a second opportunity for salvation to those 
who had had no fair chance in this life, cannot appeal to this 
passage for Scriptural support for their doctrine. So far as 
this passage is concerned, the preaching in “the prison” was 
limited to those who, according to Christ’s words in Luke 16, 29 
(“They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them”), 
had already been given sufficiently clear instruction regarding 
the way of salvation. For Noah is uniformly, where he is 
mentioned in Scripture, put in line with the great prophets as a 
representative of the true God. Cf. Heb. 11,7; 2 Pet. 2,5, ete. 

But in spite of these difficulties, which most commentators, 
e.g., Alford, frankly acknowledge, they still insist on inter- 
preting our passage so as to make it teach the doctrine of 
a second probation. Their main support is the word ekeryzen. 
This must mean the same here as elsewhere in Scripture, they 
say, 1.e., “to preach the Gospel,” and so, in short, they rest 
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their whole case on this word. But this word literally means. 
simply to announce or proclaim as a herald, keryx, without: 
indicating the character of the message proclaimed, as the word 
euaggelizein does. Thus in Matt. 10,27, Luke 12,3, and Rev. 
5, 2 it means to proclaim publicly and with a loud voice. In 
this general meaning the word is also used by the Greek writers 
and in the Septuagint. The content and character of the 
proclamation has, then, always to be determined by the context. 
Cf. also in the New Testament Matt. 3, 1, Acts 15, 21, Rom. 
2, 21, and Gal. 5, 11, where there is reference to a proclama- 
tion of the Law. 

It is true that the word, as generally used in the New 
Testament, is practically synonymous with euaggelizein, or the 
preaching of the Gospel. Zezschwitz has examined all the pas- 
sages in which the word occurs, and puts it as the result of 
his investigation that the distinctive connotation of the word is: 
the “preaching” or announcement of the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom of forgiving grace. Not all the New Testa- 
ment writers use the word in this way. And if any weight is. 
to be attached to the matter of the individual writer’s vocab- 
ulary as we have it in the limited literature before us, ekeryxen 
eannot be said necessarily to connote such preaching with Peter, 
since he always uses euaggelizein otherwise. But ordinarily 
this heraldic announcement of the establishment of Christ’s 
Kingdom of Grace is taken as synonymous with euaggelizem, 
the “preaching of the good news,” since it is conceived as 
a welcome message to all. But as a matter of fact, this an- 
nouncement was not a welcome one to all, e.g., the Pharisees,, 
since it did not measure up to their ideas of what this an- 
nouncement should be. Furthermore, when Christ’s redeeming: 
- work on earth was finished, His kingdom is conceived as enter- 
ing upon a new phase, upon what is called the Kingdom of 
Glory. He is now the triumphant Christ, no longer the suffer- 
_ ing Savior, who is despised and rejected of men. His enemies. 
are virtually overcome, although their resistance continues until 
the Last Judgment, when Sin and Death are destroyed and 
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all things are summed up in Christ. The announcement of 
the establishment of such a Kingdom of Glory would also be 
“good news” to all of Christ’s followers. But just as the an- 
nouncement of the establishment of His Kingdom of Grace 
meets only with the ridicule and unbelief and careless dis- 
regard of those who do not repent of their sins, so we must 
conceive of the announcement of the Kingdom of Glory, of 
Christ’s victory over all His enemies and the gradual destruc- 
tion of them all, as being met with anything but joy by His 
enemies. The opposite conception would imply such Univer- 
salistic doctrines as already have been seen to be out of accord 
with the general tenor of New Testament teachings, as they 
certainly are of Peter’s teaching. 

The meaning of the word in our passage must, then, be 
‘determined by the connection. If the “preaching,” the an- 
nouncement here made, can be conceived of as a welcome one 
to those who heard it, the advocates of the theory of a probation 
after death have won their case in so far. If not, we must 
seek for some other interpretation of this passage. But we 
cannot take up the psychological question of how the announce- 
ment of Christ’s victory over sin would affect those who for- 
merly had been disobedient, in the opinion of modern philos- 
ophers and psychologists, but must limit ourselves to what 
Peter’s opinion of the reception of Christ’s preaching appar- 
ently was. Since the passage itself says nothing directly about 
this, we must either confess entire ignorance as to what the 
eonceived object of the preaching was, or else be satisfied to 
glean what we can from the context of the passage and the 
teaching of Peter and the early Christians in general. And 
so the “probationist” interpretation of the passage meets all 
the difficulties mentioned above (p. 219). 

Much as it may grate on modern theological nerves, there 
is another interpretation that would seem to fit in much better 
with the context. That is, that Christ here, according to Peter, 
begins His activities as the revivified Messiah by announcing 
to the generation which had been conspicuous for its insulting 
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rebellion against God (cf. Gen. 6, 1—8) the establishment of 
that kingdom of power and glory which they had doubted God 
would be able to found. Even as the judgment on a wicked 
world began with them, a judgment which shall be consummated 
at the Last Day, when Sin and Death at last are destroyed, 
so the announcement of the establishment of Christ’s Kingdom 
ot Glory was first made to them, an announcement which on 
the Last Day shall be made to the whole universe of men and 
angels and resurrected dead. Now we know from the rest 
of the earliest Christian literature that the coming of Christ at 
the Last Day was conceived as meaning terror and horror to 
all who had not come to faith in Him, and that the announce- 
ment of the consummation of His victory brings them only 
despair and rage. And so we cannot but think that Peter 
conceived the preaching to the spirits in prison as having had 
a similar effect on them. If they had hoped for release through 
the downfall of Him who had condemned them by the judg- 
ment of the Flood, they were now disillusioned, even as those 
who in the Last Days defy God and say: “Where is the promise 
of His coming?” shall confess themselves lost, and pray that 
the mountains would fall over them to destroy them. 

This interpretation is supported by the parallelism of the 
following verses. There the salvation of the readers of the 
epistle by the water of Baptism is compared with the salvation 
of Noah and his family through the waters of the Flood. The 
enemies: of the Christians are, then, evidently to be compared 
with the wicked men that perished in the Flood. These were 
punished because they despised the word which Noah preached 
to them, and disobeyed God. So, too, those who now despise 
the Word of God and the disciples of the risen Christ will meet 
with their due reward when He comes who is “ready to judge 
the quick and the dead.” The corruption, and the hatred of 
the true Gospel, which the Christians see all about them, are 
but signs of the fact that “the end of all things is at hand” 
(4, 7), even as the degenerate state of all mankind, apart from 
“the eight souls” that were saved, was in the days of Noah 
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the immediate cause of the destruction of the world by the 
Flood. And so, when mention is made in this connection of 
Christ’s going to announce to the spirits of such disobedient 
creatures the establishment of His Kingdom of Glory, we must 
think that Peter had in mind Christ’s coming again to judge 
the world on the Last Day rather than the extension of His 
preaching of the message of forgiveness to the underworld; 
and that he thought of this “preaching” to the spirits in prison 
rather as the first stage of the Judgment than as the beginning 
of a new preaching of grace, otherwise entirely unknown to 
him and other New Testament writers. 

The main objection to this interpretation is that it leaves 
no apparent room for the Last Judgment. If all men, the 
living and the dead, are to be judged at the Last Day, how 
can it be said that they are judged, or that their judgment 
is announced and sealed at any time previously? This argu- 
ment is also advanced against the common notion of man’s 
final fate being fixed at the time of the death of his body. 
That, too, seems to leave no place for such a judgment as that 
of Judgment Day. 

But in this as in other things we must conceive of different 
stages of development. In life there is growth from lower to 
higher forms, from the humble seed to the full-blown flower. 
In death there is likewise progression from growing weakness 
to. final dissolution and destruction. The Scriptures plainly 
teach that there are stages in the Christian’s life of blessedness 
—this world of mingled joy and sorrow, the life beyond the 
grave in the Paradise of God, the far more glorious life of 
the resurrection body in the completed kingdom of the returned 
Messiah. And so, too, it is evident that there are stages in 
the execution of judgment on those who refuse the offers of 
salvation made them, and who persist in sin. In this life, 
sin punishes itself in many ways in the body. At death all 
men ‘‘are judged in the flesh,” — some, indeed, “‘in order that 
they might live in the spirit,” others, the unrighteous ones, 
“kept under punishment unto the Day of Judgment,” as a 
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prisoner convicted of crime is held under guard till his sen- 
tence may be executed. These are but the inevitable stages 
in the way that leads to eternal death. And so we find Christ’s 
sentence of judgment on evil-doers, passed not only at the Last 
Day, but at various stages of their career, culminating at the 
final judgment on the Last Day. This is the common New 
Testament conception and must be taken into account in the 
interpretation of our passage, however little we may be able 
to reconcile ourselves to it. Meyer and others accuse those 
who interpret our passage somewhat as above of being swayed 
by dogmatic prejudices. But such an accusation is rather a 
dangerous boomerang, which often hits the one who makes it 
hardest of all. And it is to be remembered that we are not 
seeking to build up a dogmatie system of our own, but to learn 
what the New Testament writers’ ideas on the subjects con- 
cerned were. 

And so we must decide that this passage does not give any 
real support for the doctrine of a probation after death, but 
that it rather, if it is to be interpreted as referring at all 
to a preaching to the dead, supports the old Lutheran view 
of Christ’s preaching in Hades as an announcement of judg- 
ment, a type of the judgment of the Last Day. Some of the 
latest interpreters also recognize this. Thus Loofs, e.g., says 
(Third Congress for the History of Religions, II, 291): “The 
Lutheran conception of the Creed, which more than others does 
justice to, its present text (1 Pet. 8,19), is, in fact, in no 
way derived from the New Testament.” That is, he finds in 
this passage no reference to a descent to hell and a preaching 
of any kind to departed dead, although he recognizes that the 
interpretation outlined above is more true to the text than 
the general “probationist’? interpretation. In his article in 
Hastings’s Lncyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, on “The De- 
scent to Hades,” he also denies that this passage gives support 
to the usual doctrine of a probation after death, although he 
believes that this doctrine must.on other grounds be conceded 
to be correct. In fact, it is Just as easy to apply this passage 
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to Marcion’s form of the doctrine of a second probation as 
to any other; according to him the ‘Gentiles,’ including the 
Antediluvians, Cain, the Sodomites, ete., were given deliverance 
through Christ’s preaching, while Noah and the rest of the 
Jewish patriarchs were left behind, still waiting for “another 
Messiah.” And this certainly must be taken merely as the 
reductio ad absurdum of the usual modern interpretation. 
A further indication that this passage cannot rightly be referred 
to the doctrine of a probation after death is the fact that it 
was never used by the early Fathers in defense of their doctrine 
of Christ’s descent to hell and His preaching there, which, 
according to them, was confined to the Old Testament saints. 
They based this doctrine on other passages, such as Matt. 27, 
51 ff., ete. — 

But then, how about 1 Pet. 4, 62 There it is expressly 
stated that “the Gospel was preached even to the dead.” But 
this passage gives even less support to the doctrine of a proba- 
tion after death than 38, 19. Many interpreters who find such 
a teaching in the latter passage do not find it in the former. 
It is, in fact, one of the most obscure passages to be found 
in the Bible, as is sufficiently attested by the circumstance that 
there are some twenty different interpretations of it. Con- 
sequently some commentators, e. g., Cremer, have suggested that 
it ought to be deleted, together with 3, 19, as a gloss that has 
crept into the text. Where so many commentators have failed 
to find a satisfactory interpretation, it is safest not to dog- 
matize. If we, then, can but éstablish whether or no it teaches - 
the doctrine of a probation after death, it will not be necessary 
to decide in all details just what the correct interpretation is. 
It will be the part of wisdom for us not to presume to do 
that which other (?) great commentators have failed to do. 

The circumstance that this statement: “The Gospel was _ 
preached to the dead” comes so close after the statement of 3, 19 
has done them both harm exegetically. When it is asked if 
Christ did not preach to others than to the disobedient of 
Noah’s day, this statement is made to come to the rescue and 
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prove that He preached to all. When it is asked, regarding 
4, 6, who it was that preached to the dead, we are referred to 
3,19 and told that it was Christ. Whether it is possible to 
justify this connection between the two will depend on the 
exegesis of the passage in its immediate context. 

In 4, 1—6 the writer is warning his readers against living 
again in their old sins and yielding to the ridicule and abuse 
of their heathen neighbors so as to follow their licentious ex- 
ample. He comforts them in their trials by reminding them 
that those who speak evil against them shall give account to 
the righteous Judge, who now is ready to judge all men, and 
who will see to it that those who have suffered in the flesh, and 
have been condemned as reprobate in the judgment of men, 
shall be justified and live forever with their God. 

Those who teach a probation after death from this passage 
suppose the train of thought to be as follows: If Christ is 
to judge the living and the dead righteously, the Gospel must 
first have been preached to all men, both living and dead, 
7.e., also, then, to those who died without having heard the 
Gospel of Christ. They appeal in support of this interpretation 
to the word “‘the dead,” nekrois, which evidently is a repetition 
of the nekrous in v. 5. In vy. 5 it is the physically dead that 
are referred to, not the spiritually dead. Therefore nekrois 
in v. 6 must also mean the bodily dead. Meyer and others 
claim that “the dead’? in v. 6 must refer-to all the dead, as 
in y.5. But it is a fact that the Gospel has not been preached 
to all men before their death. Consequently, this passage teaches 
that the Gospel was preached at least to such of the dead as 
had not heard it in this life. Such is the reasoning that would 
establish the doctrine of a second probation out of this passage. 

But then it becomes quite impossible to get any sense out 
of the following clause: “that they might be judged according 
to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.” 


_ For men that are already dead cannot very well be judged 


according to men in the flesh, since they no longer have any 
flesh, or sarw. Gueder, indeed, has ventured to say that the 
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dead do have some sort of sarw; but that is in itself quite 
an unprovable assertion, and one which finds no basis whatever 
in the New Testament writings, where sarx is uniformly used 
to denote the earthly body as distinct from the psyche and 
pneuma. Meyer and others seek to escape this difficulty by 
making “judged according to men in the flesh” into a sub- 
ordinate clause equivalent to an aorist participle clause, krithen- 
tes —sarki, and translating: “The Gospel was preached to the 
dead, in order that, after they had been judged according to men 
in the flesh, they might live according to God in the spirit.” 
The judgment according to the flesh is, then, conceived as havy- 
ing taken place before the Gospel was preached, and as having 
effected such a change in the attitude of the subjects concerned 
as to make the preaching of the Gospel acceptable to them. 
Such a change of an aorist indicative into an aorist participle 
is perhaps to be allowed. Still, there is only one passage in 
the New Testament which can be interpreted in a similar way 
and so referred to as parallel—John 9, 39: “For judgment 
came I into this world, that they which see not may see, and 
that they which see may become blind.” Some assume that 
Christ’s judgment is contained only in the second object clause, 
and that the first object clause is to be looked upon rather as 
an adverbial clause: ‘‘while they which see not may see,” ete. 
But it is more correct, with the great majority of commentators 
on this pasage, to take both clauses as object clauses, expressing 
the purpose of Christ’s judgment. The judgment is, then, con- 
ceived of as a separation between two classes, not as the con- 
demnation of one particular class. 

And so this construction is doubtfully to be allowed’ in 
1 Pet. 4, 6, and, in view of other difficulties with the proposed 
interpretation, had best be rejected. For if “the dead” to 
whom the Gospel is preached includes all men, as nekrous does 


in y. 5, this passage would, in effect, state that all men were 


to live aecording to God in the spirit after they had been judged 
in the flesh. But this is Universalism, not the doctrine of 
a probation after death. It is the judgment, the punishment 
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inflicted by God, that, according to this, really effeets the sal- 
vation of all those who had not before believed the Gospel, rather 
than the preaching of the Gospel alone, —the manifestation of 
His power rather than of His grace. 

It is better, then, to take the words as they stand, and 
find the purpose and object of this preaching of the Gospel 
in both the following clauses, viz., first, that those who heard 
the Gospel might indeed be judged aceording to men in the 
flesh, but then, secondly, live according to God in the spirit. 
That both are included in the purpose is indicated also by the 
eis touto in the preceding. This is used to denote a purpose 
which by the following distributives men and de is later dis- 
tinguished as a twofold one. “That they might be judged 
according to men in the flesh” expresses, then, a thought similar 
to that in vy. 1: “He that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased 
from sin,” as explained by the following: “that ye no longer 


should live the rest of your time in the flesh to the lusts of men, 


but to the will of God.” The sinful flesh shall be judged, its 
sway broken, and its lusts more and more sloughed off, until 
it is given its final judgment in death, permitting the soul 
to live “according to God in the spirit.” The sufferings that 
come upon them, though men indeed may look upon them as 
punishment, in reality in God’s hands to serve but as means 
whereby they may be cleansed from sin and preserved in the 
faith. The aorist krithosin is used to indicate the temporary 
character of this judgment of the flesh, while the present in 
zosi points out that the living to God in the spirit is a continued, 
permanent state. — 

According to this interpretation, then, it must have been 
while they were still on earth that the Gospel was preached to 
these “dead,” with the twofold purpose indicated. And so the 
nekrois in y.6 cannot refer to the nekrous in v.5, but must 
be limited to those who had heard the Gospel in this life. 
We have, perhaps, here a word addressed to such as were 
doubtful about the fate of such Christians as had died without 
seeing Christ come again, similar to the words of comfort Paul 
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addresses to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 4, 13 ff., ete.). They 
must not think that the death of the body has ended all for 
them, or is equivalent to the judgment to be pronounced upon 
the godless. For the Gospel was preached to these men before 
their death, just with this purpose that they might live accord- 
ing to God in the spirit, even though they, as a result of 
the sin dwelling in them, had been compelled also to crucify the 
flesh, suffer in the body, and finally meet the first part of the 
judgment pronounced at the Fall on all who sinned. In fact, 
the Gospel had enabled them so to “suffer in the flesh,” to ‘‘be 
judged in the flesh,” that the other purpose of the preaching 
of this same Gospel was only furthered thereby. 

But must not “the dead” in v.6 mean all the dead, as 
Meyer, Daechsel, and others declare, since it so evidently is 
a repetition of the nekrous in v.5%~ It need not, since in that 
case it should have had the generic article tows before it, which 
would make the word refer to the whole class of the dead. 
In vy. 5, it is true, the nekrous can refer to all the dead, even 
though it stands without the article, but that only because it 
has, in conjunction with zontas, become the current phrase for 
expressing the fact that all men are to be judged by Christ 
at the Last Day. But when it stands alone, as in v. 6, it can 
grammatically be*translated only with “to (some that are) 
dead.” It is not even necessary to make the nekrous in v.5 
include all the dead, irrespective of time and place. The writer 
is thinking of the people to whom he is writing, and their 
enemies. It is not his purpose here to show that Christ is to 
judge every individual that has ever lived on the earth, bute 
only that all classes of men, good and bad, those still living 
and those now dead, were to be judged by Him, so that the 
wicked, on the one hand, need not think to escape the punish- 
ment for the evil deeds of their life on earth when they die, 
nor the believers, on the other hand, fear that death has ended 
all for them, leaving them no- hope that the inequalities of 
this life will be made up for in the life beyond the grave. 

' By adopting this interpretation, although there are some 
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difficulties connected with it,—as it is straining the words 
a little to refer the preaching to the dead to the time before 
death came to them,—we get an intelligible close to the see- 
tion 3, 8—4, 6. Those who find reference to a preaching to 
the spirits of the dead, however, have to explain how the threat 
of v.5 could be followed so closely, without any more explana- 
tion and limitations, by such a wide and far-reaching ‘‘gospel’”’ 
as that they would find here. To say, as Knopf does, that 
this whole section is a doctrinal digression without any other 
connection with the preceding and the following sections than 
that it aims to show what Christ did in order to bring certain 
angels and spirits to God, even as He had “suffered for sins... 
that He might bring ws to God,” is rather far-fetched, in view 
of the many points where the statements of this section evidently 
refer to men on earth. It is a doctrinal digression, indeed, 
forming a brief summary of the stages of Christ’s exaltation, 
but is directly connected with its context by its statements 
regarding their consequent effect on the fate of those who already 
in this life, by their faith or their unbelief, had taken up a 
certain attitude towards Christ. It limits its statements to such 
men alone, and does not enter upon the speculative question 
of the fate of those who had not had adequate opportunity in 
this life to choose for or against the Christ. In this it is 
like the rest of our sober, practical New Testament writings, 
which throughout are characterized by their exclusion of purely 
speculative problems, their comparatively few references to the 
final fate of the wicked and their state after death, and their 
emphasis upon the responsibility, the life, the work, and the 
future state of believers. They are concerned with positive 
results, not seeking to guard themselves against all the negative 
consequences of their teachings. 

And so it must be our conclusion that the New Testament 
writings do not teach the doctrine of a probation after death 
as it is usually presented. All the passages that are made 
use of prove upon examination either to give it no support 
or else to lead to Universalist conclusions. It is instructing 
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to note how men like Farrar, e.g., are led by their interpre- 
tation of the passages concerned to the very verge of Universal- 
ism, only to draw back with a “God forbid” from the bottom- 
less abyss of dangerous conclusions which they find in that 
doctrine. And yet Scripture gives far more support to that 
doctrine than to any theory of probation after death. Once 
grant that Christ’s victory, His subjecting of all things unto 
Himself, His triumph over the powers of evil, means that these 
powers will be forced to yield him obedience, and we have a 
real solution of'the problem of the salvation of those that have re- 
belled in this life, or who through the fault of preceding genera- 
tions have been left without any messengers of the glad tidings. 
For then we assume that Christ subjects men and spirits also 
by the manifestation of His power and might, that what His 
love, drawing all men unto Him, could not accomplish, He 
completes by the power of His omnipotence. There is not, 
then, a question of any further probation in the after life, but 
of a different method there of bringing souls to God. 

If, however, we wish to believe that men and spirits and 
demons retain forever, or till “the second death” comes upon 
them, — whatever that is taken to mean, —their power of self- 
determination, their free-will, we cannot conceive of their yield- 
ing willing obedience to God, except through the drawing of 
His love. And then we must understand the passages referring 
to the subjection of all things to God, the Judgment at the 
Last Day, and the summing up of all things in Christ, as well 
as the passage referring to the preaching to disobedient spirits, 
as dealing with the manifestations of the Lord’s power, whereby 
His enemies are not saved, but defeated, broken, and excluded 
from His eternal kingdom in such a way that God can in very 
truth be said to be all in all, since Evil no more exists in His 
universe. 

And so we are brought back again to the point from which 
we started: the “antinomies” of God’s\omnipotence opposed by 
created Will, of a perfect God creating an eventually imperfect 
world, of life that but ends in death, and death that gives birth 
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to life. Then he who is wise will not speculate overmuch about 
the character of the life beyond the grave, or about the probable 
destiny of the millions that have dwelt in deepest darkness, 
and on whom the Light of the world has not shined, but will 
seek day by day to use the life and light he has in such a way 
that good may come to himself and those he loves. He that 
lives by the light of reason cannot do better than take the 
agnostic attitude over towards the things of the future life, 
while‘he who guides his course by the star of divine revelation 
should find in that the means to lead him, and those with 
whom he comes in contact, to the goal of life, even now in 
the daytime’ of this life, so that he will not need to peer anx- 
iously into the darkness of “the night when no man can work” 
to learn what the end of his journey will mean to him and the 
world of men for whom the Son of God gave up His life. 
ides? | 
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WHY DID LUTHER CHANGE THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS ? 


This is the question which the Louisiana District Con- 
ference propounded to me to be answered at this session. It 
would have been an easy task for me to give the desired in- 
formation if I could have asked Luther personally concerning 
his reasons for changing the form of the commandments. 
Although I lived in Germany for eighteen years, I never had 
a chance to meet him. Yet, there is a way to get the desired 
information. I shall endeavor to answer the question in hand 
by consulting Luther’s writings. 

Readers of the Old Testament are well aware of the fact 
that there is a difference between the wording of the Ten Com- 
mandments as they are recorded by Moses, Exodus 20, and the 
form of some commandments in Luther’s Catechism. ' Not only 
the adult members of our congregations, but also the school- 
children take notice of it. Hence ‘the question arises, Why 
did Luther change the Ten Commandments ? 

That there must be good reasons for it will be readily 
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admitted by those who know how Luther defended the Bible: 
against all who added to it, or took away from it, or twisted 
and perverted its words. But, to come to the point, Which 
are the reasons? We may state them briefly in the following 
three sentences : — 

I. The Ten Commandments and all other laws of the Old 
Testament revealed by God and published through Moses were 
gwen to the people of Israel and are therefore binding only 
on the Jews. 

II. The Ten Commandments concern us Christians only 
in so far as they conform with, and express, the natural law 
which God in the creation has written into man’s heart. 

III. Since Luther wrote the Catechism for Christians, he 
adopted the wording of the Ten Commandments required by 
the conformity with the natural law which is binding on all men. 

Now, in taking up each sentence in its turn, the conference 
is requested to kindly insert the good points which the writer 
of this paper has omitted. 


ja 


The Ten Commandments and all other laws of the Old 
Testament revealed by God and published through Moses were 
given to the people of Israel and were therefore binding only 
on the Jews. 

In this sentence we maintain that neither the Ten Com- 
mandments nor any other laws of the Old Testament are bind- 
ing on a Christian for the reason that they were given by God 

_ through Moses to the people of Israel, for, as a revealed law, 
the Ten Commandments have been imposed only on the chosen 
people of the Old Covenant, the Jews. 

Thus we read Ex. 19, 3—5: ‘Moses went up unto God,, 

and the Lord called unto him out of the mountain, saying,. 
Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob, and tell the children 
of Israel: Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and 
how I bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto Myself. 
_ Now, therefore, if ye will obey My voice indeed, and keep My 
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covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto Me above 
all people; for all the earth is Mine.” 

Here the Lord Himself says to whom He spoke when 
giving the Law, namely, to the people that should be His own 
before all nations. And Ex. 20 He addressed the people to 
whom He gave the Ten Commandments in these words: “I am 
the Lord, thy God, which have brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” The whole chapter, 
Ex. 20, refers only to Israel; for Moses did not lead all the 
world to the mountain, but only Israel. 

From the fact that the law of Moses was given to the 
people of Israel only, we conclude justly that it concerned only 
the Jews. And since it was binding only on the Jews, it is 
not binding on the Christian. We reason correctly therefore 
when we say :— 

The laws of Moses were binding only upon the Jews; we 
Christians are no Jews; hence, the laws of Moses are not 
binding on the Christians. 

Our opponents of the Reformed Church, who consider the 
law of Moses as binding on Christians must reason somewhat 
like this :— ; 

The laws of Germany were made for the German nation; 
the Americans do not belong to the German nation: ergo, the 
Americans are bound to keep the laws of Germany. 

It requires only a little common sense to see the falseness 
of such reasoning. 

But let us consult Luther on this point. He writes: “Now 
J speak as a Christian to Christians; for Moses was sent only 
to the Jewish people and does not at all concern the heathen 
and Christians. We have the Gospel and the New Testament; 
if they prove from them that pictures are to be abolished, we 
shall follow them. But if they want to make Jews of us by 
Moses, we will not permit it. And here we lay the foundation 
from St. Paul, (who writes) 1 Tim. 1, 9: ‘Knowing this that — 
the Law is not made for the righteous man’ (which a Chris- 
tian is). And Peter says, Acts 15, 10: ‘Why tempt ye God 
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to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither 
our fathers nor we were able to bear? But we believe that 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved 
even as they.’ With this passage (just as St. Paul does with 
his) St. Peter abolishes for the Christians the entire Moses 
with all his laws. Yea, you will say that is true enough of 
the ceremonies and the judicialia, that is, what is taught of 
the external service of God and the civil government. I make 
answer: I know very well that this is an old distinction com- 
monly made, but from misunderstanding, because from the Ten 
Commandments flow all the other commandments of Moses! 
and hang on it.’ (Erlanger Edition, 29, 150, cited in the 
Synodical Report of the Michigan District, 1889, p. 63.) 
Again, Luther writes: “The Law of Moses, which hence- 
forth is not binding on us, concerns the Jews. For the Law 
is given only to the people of Israel, and Israel has accepted 
it for itself and its descendants. And here the heathen are 
excluded, although they have home laws in common with the 
Jews, as, that there is a God, that no one should insult any- ' 
body, that one should not commit adultery nor theft, and the 
like, which all is written in their hearts by nature, and have 
not heard it down from heaven as the Jews. Therefore this 
whole text does not concern the heathen. ... We will not 
any longer have Moses for a ruler or lawgiver, yea, God Him- 
self will not have it. Moses was a mediator and lawgiver of 
the Jewish people only; to them he gave the Law. Thus we 
must stop the mouths of factious spirits who say, Thus says 
Moses, there it is written by Moses, and the like, by replying, 


- Moses does not concern us. If I accept Moses in one com- 
-mandment, I must accept the entire Moses. From this would 
follow: If I were to accept Moses as a master and lawgiver, 


te 
¢ 


I would have to be circumcised, to wash clothes according to 
Jewish custom, to eat, drink, and dress like them, and to ob- 
serve all those customs which the Law commanded them to 


observe. Therefore we will not hold on to Moses nor accept 


him. Moses is dead, his rulership had an end when Christ 
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came, and he no longer serves us. -But that Moses is not bind- 
ing on the heathen we may prove conclusively from Exodus, 
where God Himself says: ‘I am the Lord, thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage.’ From this text it follows clearly that also the Ten 
Commandments do not concern us; for, indeed, He has not 
brought us out of Egypt, but only the Jews... . If, now, 
somebody directs you to Moses with his commandments, then 
say, Go to the Jews with your Moses! I am no Jew; do not 
molest me with Moses. If If accept Moses in one part, says 
St. Paul to the Galatians, then I am bound to keep: the whole 
Law. For not one little dot in Moses does concern us.” (Erl. 
Ed. 33, 8—10; cited in Synodical Report of Mich. Dist., 1889, 
pp. 64. 65. Compare also Luther’s Exposition of the Ten Com- 
mandments from the 19th and 20th chapters of Exodus, 
preached at Wittenberg 1528, cited in the Syn. Rep. of the 
Cal. and Oregon. Dist., 1894, pp. 25—27.) 


iT. 


The Ten Commandments concern us Christians only in so 
far as they conform with and express the natural law which 
God in the creation has written into man’s heart. 

In so far, then, as the Ten Commandments conform with 
the Law written into all men’s hearts and are a repetition 
and explanation of it, we accept them and regard them as 
a great benefit, because the natural law has been very much 
blurred and obscured by sin. 

Luther writes: ‘We will regard Moses as a teacher, but 
‘we will not regard him as our lawgiver unless he conforms 
with the New Testament and the natural law.” 

Now the question arises, What belongs to the natural law 
which is binding on all men?’ 

In the first place, this is pointed out in Christ’s explana- 
tion that on the two commandments demanding love towards 
God and to our neighbor hang all the Law and the prophets, 
Matt. 22, 36—40, and that the Law and the prophets are com-: 
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‘prised in the words, “All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the Law 
and the prophets.” Matt. 7, 12. Whatever, then, is included 
in this summary and chief commandment, that, according to 
Christ’s explanation, belongs to the natural law which is bind- 
ing on all men. 

Secondly, there is another way to learn whether a law 
belongs to the natural law or not, which is, to see whether 
God reproaches. the transgression of a certain law also by the 
heathen as a sin and an abomination in His sight. Whenever 
the transgression of a law on the part of the heathen is re- 
proached by God, then that law belongs to the natural law 
which is binding on all men. So, for example, God threatened 
‘to cast out the nations of Canaan on account of their sins 
against the Sixth Commandment. Lev. 18, 24.25. Also Deut. 
18,12 we read: “Because of these abominations” (referring 
to witcheraft) “the Lord, thy God, doth drive them out from 
‘before thee.” 

Finally, a law in the Old Testament is to be known as 
‘belonging to the natural law when that law is repeated and 
confirmed in the New Testament as one that is also binding 
on Christians. 

The Ten Commandments, except the Third Commandment, 
-are almost literally repeated in the New Testament.. The Furst 
‘Commandment, Matt.4,10: “Thou shalt worship the Lord, thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” And 1 Cor. 10, 14: 
“Flee from idolatry.” The Second, Matt. 5, 34: “Swear. not 
-at all, neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne.” The Fourth, 
Eph. 6, 1—8: “Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for 
‘this is right. Honor thy father and mother, which is the ‘first 
‘commandment with promise, That it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth.” The Fifth, Matt. 5, 
91—26: “Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
‘Thou shalt not kill.” The Strath, Matt.5,27—32: “Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
«commit adultery,” ete. The Seventh, 1 Cor. 6,10: “Nor thieves, 
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nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God.” The Highth, Rom. 1, 30. 32: 
‘““Backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inven- 
tors of evil things,” ete. Jas. 4, 11: “Speak not evil one of 
another,” ete. The Ninth and Tenth, Rom.7,7:' “Thou shalt 
not covet.”” Rom. 13, 9: “Thou shalt not covet.” 

3ut what became of the Third Commandment in the New 
Testament? Is it entirely eliminated from the Decalog? By 
no means. It is true that this commandment is stripped of 
all things belonging to the ceremonial law, namely, the obser- 
vance of a certain day and strictly resting from all work. The 
spiritual sense, however, of this commandment has not been 
abolished, but will remain valid until Judgment Day. Even 
in the Old Testament the kernel and essence of this command- 
ment was not the bodily rest on the Sabbath, but sanctification. 
And this consisted chiefly therein that the people assembled to: 
meditate on the great deeds of God; and thus this day was 
appointed for public worship, as we learn from Lev. 23, 3, 
where we read: “The seventh day is the Sabbath of rest, an 
holy convocation,” that is, the assembling of multitudes for 
the worship of God. And this is even now required of all 
Christians and is expressed ‘in passages such as these: “He 
that is of God heareth God’s words.” ‘‘He that heareth you 
heareth Me.” “Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether.” “Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly.” 

The passage referring to the making of images Luther 
omitted in the First Commandment since it concerned only 
the Jews. And the worshiping of images is included in the 
words: “Thou shalt have no other gods before Me.” 

Therefore, if we cannot prove (1) that a certain com- 
mandment, at the creation of man, was written into the heart 
and thus is known to man by nature, or (2) that God denoted 
a commandment as one whose transgression He will punish 
in all men without distinction, or (3) that this commandment 
is quoted in the New Testament as binding, then it does not 
belong to the natural law. 
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LTE: 

Since Luther wrote the Catechism for Christians, he 
adopted the wording of the Ten Commandments required by 
the conformity with the natural law which is binding on 
all men. 

That Luther wrote the Catechism for Christians is self- 
evident and needs not be proved. He wanted to give a short 
summary of the Christian doctrine, and therefore eliminated 
from the Ten Commandments whatever does not concern the 
Christians. Hence, the form of the commandments in our 
Catechism is a great advantage over all other Catechisms, 
which do not eliminate those things that concern only the 
people of Israel. 


New Orleans, La. D. Mrrzoum. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRAYERS IN EARLY LITUR- 
GIES ON THE DOCTRINE OF PURGATORY. 


During the period of destructive criticism which was ush- 
ered in by rationalism, many of the traditions of the ages were 
carefully examined and proved to be false. But in many cases 
the critics, not unlike the evolutionists of Haeckel’s type, ar- 
ranged the subject-matter presented for their consideration ac- 
cording to preconceived hypotheses, and thus reversed cause and 
effect, reason and result. 

This mode of criticism was applied not only to the Serip- 
tures, resulting in such monstrosities as the ‘““Rainbow Bible,” 
but also to all other ecclesiastical books and manuscripts which 
had been preserved through the Middle Ages. Liturgiologists 
whom the virus had affected did not hesitate to disclaim an- 
tiquity for any of the traditional liturgies, and to place the 
majority of them at the beginning of the medieval era. For- 
tunately, a reaction toward a healthy sanity has set in, as recent 
publications tend to show. And this fact enables us to consider 
a question which has long vexed students of liturgy, namely, 

16 
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that of the relation between the doctrine of purgatory and the 
liturgical prayers of intercession and inclination, as found in 
the earliest liturgies. 

We may keep in mind, from the beginning, that the Lit- 
urgy of the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions, the so- 
called Clementine Liturgy, is now conceded to belong to the 
end of the fourth century, while its nucleus may well have 
originated in the middle of the third century, that the Liturgy 
of St. James, in its original form, may have been codified be- 
fore the end of the second century, and that the Ambrosian 
Liturgy and that of Alexandria were framed, in substance, well 
within the fourth century. We should remember, also, that 
there is not one of the ancient liturgies but had its inception 
in the Post-Nicene era, being pretty well established before the 
seventh century, that is, before the doctrine of purgatory was 
formally promulgated. 

Keeping these facts in mind, it seems strange, at the out- 
set, that the assertion could be made: ‘‘Prayer for the dead pre- 
supposeth purgatory.” (Harding’s Answer to Jewel’s Apology, 
119. Antwerp, 1565.) And again: “Oratio pro mortuis, quae 
purgatorii doctrinam invehit necessario.”’ (Renandot, Liturgiae 
Orientales, 1, 296.) Thus many writers claimed that prayers 
for the dead, since they had always been made in the Church, 
were an absolute proof that the Church had always held the 
doctrine of purgatory. (Palmer, Origines Inturgicae, II, 95, 
and note.) Let us examine the evidence, and find, if possible, 
what relation obtains between the liturgical prayers commemo- 
rating the dead and the doctrine of purgatory. 

Turning, first of all, to the text of the ancient liturgies, 
we find that practically all of them contain prayers of this 
nature. In the Clementine Liturgy we read: ‘We also make 
intercession (prospheromen) for all those that of old have been 
well-pleasing to Thee: the holy patriarchs and prophets, the 
righteous apostles, martyrs, confessors, bishops, presbyters, dea- 
cons, subdeacons, readers, singers, virgins, widows, lay people, 
and for all those whose names Thou knowest.” (Brightman, 
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Inturgies, Eastern and Western, 21. 22.) And again: “For 
those who are resting in the faith (en piste anapausamenon) 
we pray.”’ (p. 23.) In the Liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites 
the corresponding passages read: “Again we are commemorat- 
ing our fathers and our brethren and our masters who have 
taught us the Word of Truth, and our departed, and all the 
faithful departed. . .. We beseech Thee—Zin behalf of the 
living and the dead and the repose of their souls in the heavenly 
Jerusalem.” (pp. 73. 75.) ‘Again, then, we commemorate those 
who among the saints have aforetime fallen asleep in holiness 
and are at rest. :.. Give rest also to the spirits of the de- 
parted, and have mercy upon sinners in the day of Judgment.” 
(pp. 98.98.) In the Liturgy of St. Mark we read: “Give rest 
to the souls of the fathers and brothers that are sleeping in the 
faith of Christ” (ton en pistet Christou prokekotmemenon tas 
psychas anapauson). (pp. 128. 129.) The Coptie Jacobites 
have almost the same words: ‘“Remember, O Lord, our fathers 
and our brethren who have fallen asleep. Receiving their souls, 
give them rest.... To our fathers and our brethren who are 
fallen asleep, whose souls Thou hast taken, give rest, remember- 
ing all saints who have been well-pleasing to Thee since the 
world began.” (pp.157.169.) The passage in the Liturgy of 
the Abyssinian Jacobites reads: ‘‘For those of the Christian 
congregation who are fallen asleep we beseech that the Lord 
vouchsafe them a place of rest.” (p.208.),, And again: ‘“Re- 
member, Lord, our fathers and our brethren who have fallen 
asleep and are gone to their rest in the orthodox faith: give 
them rest. ... Rest the souls of our fathers and our brothers 
and our sisters that have fallen asleep and gained their rest in 
the faith of Christ: rest them. ... Remember, Lord, and loose 
all them that are asleep and resting in the right faith, and lay 
their souls in the ,bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 
(pp. 221. 229. 236.) In the Liturgy of the Nestorians the inter- 
cession is simple: “And of all them that in a true faith de- 
parted from this world, of whom our Lord knoweth the names, 
that Elohim crown them in the resurrection of the dead.” 


to 
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(p.281.) The list might easily be augmented by similar pas- 
sages, but the evidence presented may suffice at this time. 

A careful comparison of these excerpts will show that the 
prayers of intercession and inclination of the early Christian 
Church, so far as they had reference to those that had departed 
this life in the true faith, were merely prayers of commemora- 
tion. Even the petition to give rest to their souls or spirits holds 
nothing objectionable in this connection, being nothing more 
than a pious wish: Requiescat in pace, just as we make use of 
it to-day. There is no intimation of doubt as to the complete 
possession of the glories of heaven by the sainted faithful. The 
instances cited by Palmer furnish further corroborative testi- 
mony. For the Liturgy of Caesarea pleads that God would 
grant to the petitioners grace and mercy with all the saints, 
living and dead. The Liturgy of Alexandria asks that the 
Christians be made partakers of the eternal gifts with all saints. 
The Liturgy of Antioch includes a prayer of commemoration, 
and asks that the petitioners be numbered with the elect whose 
names are inscribed in heaven. The Liturgy of Milan, which 
agrees closely with the early Roman, pleads that the believers 
on earth may be made partakers of the multitude of God’s 
mercies, with the sainted apostles and martyrs. And the Ortho- 
dox Alexandrian says: “Grant us to have portion and heritage 
with all Thy saints.” (Loc. cit., 97. 98.) 

The explanation for these passages is therefore not dif- 
ficult. So thoroughly were the Christians of the early days 
imbued with the idea of the unity of all believers, with the 
belief in the one holy catholic Church, that they made no dis- 
tinction between past and present, between living and dead. 
The difference between the Church militant and the Church 
triumphant was to them merely one of degree. The members 
that had gone before, and those that would soon follow, still 
were united by the bonds of a common faith, a common love. 

Nevertheless, the possibilities for a misunderstanding were 
present in such passages, and when the Church was no longer 
permeated with, and actuated by, the first love, but had begun 
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to make a very decided distinction between the kingdom here 
on earth and the eternal kingdom above, the teachers began 
to draw conclusions which were at absolute variance with the 
earlier, simpler belief. The departed brethren were no longer 
regarded as mere anapausamenot or dormientes, but as such as 
had been separated from the congregation, and whose present 
state was not clearly defined. As Klhefoth shows, the stare ad 
Deum cum mortuo, which put the living and the dead on the 
same level, sure of the grace and mercies of God, was changed to 
a commemorare in oratione, which signified a local separation. 
This was succeeded by actual concern for the soul of the de- 
parted and became a commendare ewm Deo. After that, the 
orare pro anima evus, then the postulare pro spiritu ews, and 
finally the postulare ei refrigerium et in prima resurrectione 
consortium followed as a matter of course. (Liturgische Ab- 
handlungen, 1, 242.) 

The successive changes in the passages of the liturgy were 
a correct index for the position of the great teachers of the 
Church. Tertullian expressly states: “Enimvero et pro anima 
elus orat, et refrigerium interim adpostulat ei et in prima re- 
surrectione consortium, et offert annuis diebus dormitionis eius.” 
Again, he says of a widower: “Pro cuius spiritu postulas, pro 
qua oblationes annuas reddis.” He also mentions a commen- 
dare per sacerdotem. (Quoted in Kliefoth, loc. cit., 240.) 
Cyrillus of Jerusalerh explains his position in his Mystagogic 
Oatecheses, when he writes: ‘““We also make mention of the de- 
parted, first of all the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, in 
order that God, through their prayers and intercessions, accept 
our prayer; then we also pray for the departed holy fathers and 
bishops, and, in general, for all that have lived among us, with 
this opinion that it will be a great gain for the souls for whom 
prayer is made before the sacrifice.” (Kliefoth, Die wrsprueng- 
liche Gottesdienstordnung, I1, 73.) And again: “We finally 
pray for all that have died in our midst, since we believe that 
it is of great benefit to the souls of those for whom prayer is 
made at the Eucharist.” (Alt; Der kirchliche Gottesdienst, 
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651.) Origen writes in a similar strain: ‘“Celebramus memo- 
riam defunctorum .. ., ut fiat festivitas nostra in memoriam 
requiei defunctis animabus, quarum memoriam celebramus.” 
(Liturgische Abhandlungen, 1, 241.) Cyprian’s words do not 
sound quite so unorthodox, although he mentions another factor 
of danger: “Ne quis frater excedens ad tutelam vel curam cleri- 
cum nominaret, ac si quis hoe fecisset, non offerretur pro eo, 
nec sacrificium pro dormitione eius celebraretur.” (p. 248.) 
When Aerius of Pontus protested against such prayers for 
the dead, maintaining that the custom had only a doubtful use 
and was certainly subject to very decided abuse, he and his fol- 
lowers were denounced and persecuted as heretics. The account 
of Epiphanius, as recounted by Gieseler and Alt, is tinged by 
a very decided partisanship. . 
Meanwhile the idea and the Lcalennoe of prayers for the 
dead gained ground very rapidly and progressed with the sacri- 
ficial idea in the Eucharist. Chrysostom had no hesitation to 
assert: “Let us not grow weary in coming to the aid of the 
departed and in praying for them. For the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist is propitiatory for the whole world. For this reason 
we pray at the altar with confidence for the entire world, and 
with the martyrs, confessors, and priests we mention also them, 
and it is possible indeed (dynaton pantothen) that through our 
prayers, through the gifts, and through the saints mentioned 
with them, we obtain remission for them.” (Alt, 652.) Still 
more daring is the noted passage of Augustine: “Orationibus 
vero sanctae ecclesiae et sacrificio salutari et eleemosynis, quae 
pro eorum spiritibus erogantur, non est dubitandum mortuos. 
adjuvari, ut cum iis misericordius agatur a Domino, quam 
eorum peccata meruerunt.” (Liturgische Abhandlungen,.257.) 
The same teacher also, on the basis of Matt. 12, 32, regarded 
the doctrine of purgatorial fire for the cleansing away of the 
remnants of sin as not improbable or incredible: “Tale aliquid 
etiam post hane vitam fieri ineredibile non est, et utrum ita 


sit quaeri potest; et aut inveniri aut latere nonnullos fideles. ' 


per ignem quendam purgatorium, quanto magis minusve bona. 
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pereuntia dilexerunt, tanto tardius citiusque salvari; non tamen 
tales, de quibus dictum est, quod regnum Dei non possidebunt, 
nisi convenienter poenitentibus eadem crimina remittantur.” 
(p. 261.) 

Augustine himself, in spite of this peculiar position, was 
sound in the doctrine concerning sin and grace. .But the 
teachers that arose in the Church after his time were only too 
willing to dispense with the last shred of hesitation and doubt, 
and to carry out the idea to its logical conclusion. The prayers 
for the dead now became intercessions for their redemption from 
the fires of purgatory. Passages from a few liturgies are quoted 
by Khefoth: “His, quaesumus, sacrificiis, quibus purgationem 
viventibus tribuis et defunctis, animam famuli tui benignus 
absolve.... Non eum tormentum mortis attingat, non dolor 
horrendae visionis afticiat, non poenalis timor excruciect, non. 
reorum proxima catena constringat.” (p. 274.) When Gregory 
the Great, therefore, officially promulgated the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, as of an intermediate place where the remnant of sins 
must be cleansed and burned away by physical fire, he merely 
asserted, in the form of a dogma of the Church, what its lead- 
ing men had taught for centuries. At the same time, however, 
he laid the foundation of one of the most pernicious practises 
of the Roman Catholic sect, that of celebrating private masses 
for the redemption of souls from purgatory. 

St. Paul, Minn. Paut E, Krerzmann. 
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carried in the days of its flower, were taken of it. In the four 
hundred years which it will soon have rounded out, Lutheranism has 
shared the fate of the Christ whom it has loyally confessed: it has 
been a sign spoken against, and a remarkably efficient revealer of the 
thoughts of many. Externally its losses have exceeded its gains; 
what a leaven and preserving force it has been in the Heclesia una 
‘sancta catholica during four centuries only the coming of the Lord 
may make manifest. Of late, its prospects have seemed anything 
but prosperous and reassuring. We have spoken of its last chapter; 
perhaps we should have said its latest chapter; for the last chapter 
will never be written, as there will be no time to write it. In another 
respect Lutheranism shares the fortunes of the teaching of the Master: 
it is ever enduring; its operations reach to the judgment-seat of the 
Christ to come, as its first chosen spokesman professed. 

The brightest pages of the history of Lutheranism have been 
written in our own country and, to a great extent, within the memory 
of men still living. If anywhere in the world the Creed of Augsburg 
justified the ardent hopes of its adherents, it has been here in America. 
If it fails of its true mission here, as it has failed to a great extent 
in its homeland, in the Seandinavian countries,—not to speak of 
the early eheecks which it received in England, France, Poland, 
Russia, —it would be reduced to the condition of the Church of the 
Old Covenant as Isaiah has depicted it in his first chapter. Fact is, 
Lutheranism has afforded the most fruitful and edifying study during 
the last hundred years chiefly in its American aspects. It deserves 
a comprehensive, critical presentation such as is afforded by the work 
now undertaken by Prof. Bente. The recent evolutions in the American 
Lutheran Church of our country, in particular, have called for this 
illuminating survey of the trends and tendencies, the currents and 
cross-currents in American Lutherans. These evolutions, too, caused 
the second volume, which recounts the doctrinal development of the 
so-called. Merger synods, to be published first. In the third volume 
the Western Synods will be discussed, with the exception of the 
Synodieal Conference, which will be exhibited in its distinctive 
features in Volume IV. 

The author’s initial thought in his Preface is fundamental to his 
entire discussion. The essential identification of Christianity with 
Lutheranism is not the proud notion of a conceited mind, but the soul 
of the faith of our Lutheran forefathers. “Essentially,” says the author, 
Ohristianity is the special divine faith in the truth revealed by the Bible 
that we are saved, not by our own efforts, works, or merits, but alone by 
the pure and unmerited grace of God, secured by Christ Jesus and freely 
offered in the Gospel. And the Christian Church is the sum total of all 


those who truly believe, and therefore confess and propagate this truth 
of the Gospel. 

Accordingly, the history of Christianity and of the Christian Church 
is essentially the record concerning this truth, viz., how, when, where, 
by whom, with what suecess and consistency, ete., it has been proclaimed, 
received, rejected, opposed, defended, corrupted, and 'restored again to its 
original purity. 

Lutheranism is not Christianity plus several ideas or modifications 
of ideas added by Luther, but simply Christianity, consistent Christianity, 
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neither more nor less. And the Lutheran Church is not a new growth, 
but merely the restoration of the original Christian Church with its apos- 
tolic, pure confession of the only saving Christian truth and faith. 

The history of Lutheranism and of the Lutheran Church, therefore, 
is essentially the story concerning the old Christian truth, restored by 
Luther, viz., how, by whom, where, when, ete., this truth was promulgated, 
embraced, rejected, condemned, defended, corrupted, and restored again 
to pristine purity. 

As for American Lutheranism, it is not a specific brand of Luther- 
anism, but simply Lutheranism in America; for doctrinally Lutheranism, 
like Christianity, with which it is identical, is the same the world over. 
Neither is the American Lutheran Church a distinct species or variety of 
the Lutheran Church, but merely the Lutheran Church in America. 

The modified Lutheranism advocated during the middle of ‘the nine- 
teenth century as “American Lutheranism” was a misnomer, for in reality 
it was neither American nor Lutheran, but a sectarian corruption of both. 

Hence, also, the history of American Lutheranism is but the record 
of how the Christian truth, restored by Luther, was preached and accepted, 
opposed and defended, corrupted and restored, in our country, at warious 
times, by: various men, in various synods and congregations. 

In the history of American Lutheranism four names are of special 
significance: Muhlenberg, Schmucker, Walther, Krauth. 

H. M. Muhlenberg endeavored to transplant to America the modified 
Lutheranism of the Halle Pietists. $8. S. Schmucker’s ambition was to 
transmogrify the Lutheran Church into an essentially unionistic Reformed 
body. CC. F. Walther labored most earnestly and consistently to purge 
American Lutheranism of its foreign elements, and to restore the American 
Lutheran Church to its original purity, in doctrine as well as in practise. 
In a similar spirit Charles Porterfield Krauth devoted his efforts to revive 
confessional Lutheranism within the English portion of our Church. 


This thought is expanded in the following sections of the Intro- 
duction : — : 

1. Christianity the Only Keal and True Religion. — Religion is man’s 
filial relation to, and union with, God. Natural religion is the concreated 
relation of Adam and Eve in their state of innocence toward their Creator. 
Fallen man, though he still lives, and moves, and has his being in God, is, 
in consequence of his sinful nature, atheos, without God, and hence with- 
out true and real religion. His attitude toward God jis not that of a child 
to his father. Heathen religions are products of the futile efforts of men 
at reconciling God and restoring union with Him by their own penances 
and works. They are religions invented and made by men. As such they 
are counterfeit religions, because they persuade men to trust either in fie- 
titious merits of their own or in God’s alleged indifference toward sin. 
Christianity is the divine restoration of religion, 7@.¢., of the true spiritual 
and filial relation of fallen man toward God. Essentially, Christianity is 
the divine trust and assurance that God, according to His own merciful 
promise in the Gospel, is, for the sake of Christ and His merits, my par- 
doning and loving Father. It is the religion of justification, restoration, 
and salvation, not by human efforts and works, but by divine grace only. 
Paganism believes in man and his capacity for self-redemption; Chris- 
tianity believes in the God-man and in salvation by His name and none 
other. From Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and all other religions of the 
world Christianity differs essentially, just as Jehovah differs from idols, 
as divine grace differs from human works. Christianity is not one of 
many species of generic religion, but the only true and real religion. Nor 
is Christianity related to other religions as the highest stage of an eyolu- 
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tionary process is to its antecedent lower stages. Christianity is divine 
revelation from above, not human evolution from below. Based, as it is, 
cn special divine interposition, revelation, and operation, Christianity isi 
the supernatural religion, And for fallen man it is the only availing and 
saving religion, because it alone imparts real pardon, and engenders real 
and divine assurance of such pardon; because it alone really pacifies the 
conscience and fully satisfies the heart; and because it alone bestows new 
spiritual powers of sanctification. Christianity is absolute and final, it is 
the non plus ultra, the Alpha and Omega, of religion, because its God is, 
the only true God, its Mediator is the only-begotten Son of God, its ran- 
som is the blood of God, and its gift is perfect union with God. Compare 
John 8, 24; Acts 4,12; John 14,6; 3,36; Gal.1,8.9. Romanism, Ration- 
alism, Arminianism, Synergism, ete., are heathen remnants within, and 
corruptions of, Christianity, elements absolutely foreign to, and per se sub- 
versive of, the religion of divine grace and revelation. 

2, The Church and Its Manifestations. — The Christian Church is the 
sum total of all Christians,’ all true believers in the Gospel of salvation 
by Christ and His merits alone. Faith always, and it alone, makes one 
a Christian, a member of the Church. Essentially, then, the Church is 
invisible, because faith is a divine gift within the heart of man, hence be- 
yond human observation. Dr. Walther: “The Church is invisible because 
we cannot see faith, the work of the Holy Spirit, which the members of 
this Church have in their hearts; for we can never with certainty dis- 
tinguish the true Christians, who, properly, alone constitute the Church, 
from the hypocrites.” (Lwtheraner,1,21.) Luther: “This part, ‘I believe 
a holy Christian Church,’ is an article of faith just as well as the others... 
Hence Reason, even when putting on ever so many spectacles, cannot know 
her. She wants to be known not by seeing, but by believing; faith, how- 
ever, deals with things which are not seen. Heb. 11,1. A Christian may 
even be hidden from himself, so that he does not see his own holiness and 
virtue, but observes in himself only fault and unholiness.” (Luther’s Works. 
St. Louis, XIV, 139.) In order to belong to the Church, it is essential to 
believe; but it is essential neither to faith nor to the Church consciously 
to know yourself that you believe. Nor would it render the Church essen- | 
tially visible, if, by special revelation or otherwise, we infallibly knew of | 
a man that he is a believer indeed. Even the Word and the Sacraments 
are infallible marks of the Church only because, according to God’s prom- ~ 
ise, the preaching of the Gospel shall not return without fruit. Wherever | 
and only where the Gospel is preached are we justified in assuming the — 
existence of Christians. Yet the Church remains essentially invisible, be- | 
cause neither the external act of preaching nor the external act of hearing, — 
but inward, invisible believing alone makes one a Christian, a member of — 
the Church. Inasmuch, however, as faith manifests itself in the confession — 
of the Christian truths and in outward works of love, the Church, in a way, — 
becomes visible and subject to human observation. Yet we dare not infer — 
that the Church is essentially visible because its effects are visible. The — 
human soul, though its effects may be seen, remains essentially invisible. 
God is invisible, though the manifestations of His invisible power and wis-. 
dom can be observed in the world. Thus also faith and the Church remain — 
essentially invisible, even where they manifest their reality in visible effects — 
and works. Apart from the confession and proclamation of the Gospel and — 
a corresponding Christian conversation, the chief visible effects and works 
of the Church are the foundation of local congregations, the calling of min-— 
isters, the organization of representative ‘bodies, ete. And when these 
manifestations. and visible works of the Church are also called churches, | 
the effects receive the name of the cause, or the whole, the mixed body, is 
given the name which properly belongs to a part, the true believers, only. 
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Visible congregations are called churches as quartz is called gold, and a field 
is called wheat. 

3. Visible Churches, True and False. — The objects for which Chris- 
tians, in accordance with the will of God, unite, and should unite, in vis- 
ible churches and local congregations, are mutual Christian acknowledg- 
ment and edification, common Christian confession and labor, and especially 
the establishment of the communal office of the public ministry of the pure 
Gospel. This object involves, as a divine norm of Christian union, organiza- 
tion, and fellowship, that such only be admitted as themselves believe and 
confess the divine truths of the Bible, and who are not advocates of doc- 
trines contrary to the plain Word of God. Christian organizations and’ 
unions must not be in violation of the Christian unity of the Spirit. Or- 
ganizations effected in harmony with the divine object and norm of Chris- 
tian fellowship are true visible churches, 7. @., visible unions as God would 
have them. They are churches of the pure Word and Sacrament, professing” 
the Gospel and deviating from none of its doctrines, Clfristians have no 
right to embrace, teach, and champion error. They are called upon and 
bound to believe, teach, and confess all, and only, Christian truths. Nor 
may they lawfully organize on a doctrinally false basis. Organizations 
persistently deviating from the doctrines of the Bible, and establishing 
a doctrinally false basis, are sects, 7. ¢., false or impure visible Churches. 
Yet, though error never saves, moreover, when consistently developed, has 
the tendency of corrupting the whole lump, false Churches may be instru- 
mental in saving souls, inasmuch as they retain essential parts of the 
yospel-truths, and inasmuch as God’s grace may neutralize the acecompany- 
ing deadly error, or stay its leavening power. Indeed, individuals, by the 
grace of God, though errorists in their heads, may be truthists in their 

“hearts; just as one who is orthodox in his head may, by his own fault, 
be heterodox in his heart. .A Catholic may, by rote, call upon the saints 
with bis lips, and yet, by the grace of God, in his heart, put his trust 
in Christ. And a Lutheran may confess Christ and the doctrine of grace 
with his lips, and yet in his heart rely on his own good character. False 
Churches as such, however, inasmuch as theirs is a banner of rebellion in 
the kingdom of Christ, do not exist by God’s approval, but merely by His 
sufferance. It is their duty to reform on a basis of doctrinal purity and 
absolute conformity with the Word of God. 

4. The Lutheran Church the True Visible Church. — The Lutheran 
Chureh is the only known religious body which, in the Book of Concord 
of 1580, confesses the truths of the Gospel without admixture of any doce- 
trines contrary to the Bible. Hence its organization is jn perfect harmony 
with the divine object and norm of Christian union and fellowship. Its 
basis of union is the pure Word and Sacrament. Indeed, the Lutheran 
Church is not the universal or only Christian Chureh, for there are many 
believers belonging to other Christian bodies. Nor is it the only saving 
Chureh, because there are other Churches preaching Christian truths, 
which, ‘by the grace of God, prove sufficient and powerful to save men.. 
The Lutheran Ghurch is the Church of the pure Word and the wnadul- 
terated Sacraments. It is the only Church proclaiming the alone-saving 
truth of the Gospel in its purity. It is the Church with a doctrinal basis 
which has the unqualified approval of the Scriptures, a basis which, ma- 
terially, all Churches must accept if they would follow the lead of the 
Bible. And being doctrinally the pure Church, the Lutheran Chureh is 
the true visible Church of God on earth. While all sectarian Churches 
corrupt God’s Word and the Sacraments, it is the peculiar glory of the 
Lutheran Church that it proclaims the Gospel in its purity, and adminis- 
ters the Sacraments without adulteration. This holds good with regard 
to all Lutheran organizations that are Lutheran in truth and reality. True 
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-and faithful Lutherans, however, are such only as, being convinced by 
-actual comparison that the Concordia of 1580 is in perfect agreement with 
the Holy Bible, subscribe to these symbols ew enimo and without mental 
reservation or doctrinal limitation, and earnestly strive to conform to them 
in practise as well as in theory. Subscription only to the Augustana or to 
Luther’s Small Catechism is a sufficient test of Lutheranism, provided 
that the limitation does not imply, and is not interpreted as, a rejection 
of the other Lutheran symbols or any of its doctrines. Lutheran churches 
-or synods, however, deviating from, or doctrinally limiting their subscrip- 
tion to, this basis of 1850, or merely pro forma professing, but not seriously 
and really living its principles and doctrines, are not truly Lutheran in 
the adequate sense of the term, though not by any means un-Lutheran 
in every sense of that term. 


Of his method, which we believe unimpeachable, the author 
‘says: — 

As appears from the two volumes now in the market, owr chief object 
is to record the principal facts regarding the doctrinal position occupied 
at various times, either by the different American Lutheran bodies them- 
selves or by some of their representative men, such comment only being 
added as we deemed indispensable. We have everywhere indicated our 
sources, primary as well as secondary, in order to facilitate what we de- 
sire, viz., to hold us to strict accountability. Brackets found in passages 
cited contain additions, comments, corrections, ete., of our own, not of the 
respective authors quoted. 


How this method works out in practise the following sections 
on the appearance and earliest impressions of the Definite Platform 
may show. 

55, Casting Off the Mask.—In the early part of September, 1855, 
leading ministers of the General Synod received a pamphlet: “Definite 
Platform, doctrinal and disciplinarian, for Evangelical Lutheran District 
Synods; constructed in accordance with the principles of the General 
Synod.” Spaeth: “The new Confession came without a confessor. It ap- 
peared as an anonymous document, proving by that very fact that the 
men who concocted it were not called by God to lead the Chureh on this 
Western Continent to a better, fuller, purer conception and statement of 
the faith of the Gospel than that of the Fathers.” However, it was not 
long before Schmucker was generally known to be its author. Soon after 
its publication Krauth, Sr., wrote: “My colleague don’t disclaim the 
authorship, so that it has a daddy.” Ten years later Schmucker wrote: 
“Although my friend Dr. Kurtz and myself passed it in review together, 
and changed a few words, every sentence of the work I acknowledge to 
have been written by myself.” (Spaeth 1, 357.) Besides a brief Preface 
the Platform contains two parts: 1. “Preliminary Principles and the Doe- 
trinal Basis or Creed to be subscribed”; 2. “Synodical Disclaimer, or List 
‘of Symbolic Errors, rejected by the Great Body of the Churches belonging 
‘to the General Synod.” Part II was not to be individually subscribed to, 
but published by Synod as a Disclaimer of the symbolical errors often im- 
puted to her. (Second edition, 2.6.) Its chief object, as appears from the 
Platform itself, was to obviate the influences of confessional Lutheranism 
‘coming from the West, notably from the Missouri Synod. The Preface 
begins: “This Definite Synodical Platform was prepared and published 
by consultation and cooperation of ministers of different Eastern and 


‘Western synods, connected with the General Synod, at the special request ~ 


of some Western brethren. whose churches desire a more specific expres- 
‘sion of the General Synod’s doctrinal basis, being surrounded by German 
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churches, which profess the entire mass of former symbols.” (2.) Part I 
expresses the same thought, stating that the “American Recension of the 
Augsburg Confession,” as Schmucker called the Platform, had been pre- 
pared “at the special request of Western brethren, whose churches par- 
ticularly need it, being intermingled with German churches, which avow 
the whole mass of the former symbols.” (4.) Furthermore, according to 
the Platform, Lutherans who believe in private confession and absolution 
should not be admitted into the General Synod; and Part II makes it 
"a point to state: “By the old Lutheran Synod of Missouri, consisting 
entirely of Europeans, this rite [private confession, ete.] is still ob- 
served.” (25.) Accordingly, in order to check the progress of the Missouri 
Synod’s Lutheranism, a more specific declaration of the General Synod’s 
basis was deemed indispensable. In the interest of truth, they claimed, 
it was necessary to specify, without hesitation and reservation, the doc- 
trines of the Augsburg Confession which were rejected, some by all, others 
by the great majority of the General Synod. To satisfy this alleged need 
ot the Church, the Platform was offered to the District Synods with the 
direction, for the sake of uniformity, to adopt it without further altera- 
tions and with the resolution not to receive any minister who will not 
subscribe to it. Thus, in publishing the Platform, Schmucker and his com- 
peers cast off the Lutheran mask and revealed the true inwardness of 
their intolerant Reformed spirit—a blunder which served to frustrate 
their own sinister objects. The reception which this document met was 
a sore disappointment to its author. In the commotion which followed 
the publication of the Platform the conservative element was strengthened, 
a fact which, a decade later, led to the great secession of 1866, and grad- 
ually also to the present ascendency of the conservatives within the Gen- 
eral Synod, and the subsequent revision of its doctrinal basis, completed 
in 1913. H. J. Mann wrote in 1856: “The Platform controversy will, in 
the end, prove a blessing. The conservative party will arrive at a better: 
understanding. In ten years Schmucker has not damaged himself so much 
in the public opinion as in the one last year.” (Spaeth, 178.) 


56. Viewed Historically. —In explanation and extenuation of the Plat- 
form blunder Dr. Mann remarked in 1856: “The more thoroughly we in- 
vestigate the history of the Lutheran Church of this country, the better 
we will comprehend why all happened just so. No one is particularly guilty; 
it is a common misfortune of the times, of the conditions.” (Spaeth, 175.) 
H. E. Jacobs explains: “The ministers, in most cases, did not obtain that 
thorough and many-sided liberal culture which a college course was sup- 
posed to represent, and this was felt also in their theological training... . 
It may serve as a partial explanation of the confusion that prevailed that 
there was not a single professor of theology in the English seminaries in 
the North who had obtained the liberal training of a full college course, 
except the professor of German theology at Gettysburg. The controversy 
connected with the ‘Definite Platform,’ prepared and published under 
a supervision characterized by the ‘same defects, may be more readily 
understood when this is remembered.” (History, 436.) The explanation 
offered by Dr. Jacobs might be reenforced by the report of the Directors. 
of the Seminary in 1839: “It is to be regretted that the students generally 
spend so short a time in theological studies. But few attend to the full 
course of studies as laid down in the Constitution. The average time of 
the stay of the major part is only about two years. Thus the theological 
education of those who go out from the Seminary is necessarily defec- 
tive.” (23.) C. A. Stork admitted with respect to the students at Gettys-. 
burg, notably the scholars of Prof. J. A. Brown (since 1864): “It is true, 
our young men did not know Lutheran theology thoroughly; on many 
minor points they were cloudy.” (Wolf, Lutherans, 371.) Howbeit, ex- 
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planation does not spell justification. Nor is it correct to view the Defi- 
nite Platform as a mere derailment, a mere incidental blunder, of the 
seneral Synod. It was, on the contrary, the natural result and full de- 
velopment of the indifferentistic and unionistie germs which the General 
Synod inherited and zealously cultivated during the whole course of its 
history. Dr. Neve: “If Sechmucker and his friends had not made this mis- 
take, now condemned by history, others would surely try to do so now. 
These men, therefore, have rendered our Chureh a setvice. We have learned 
much from their mistake.” ‘Sic non canitur’?— such indeed is the lesson 
which Lutherans may learn not only from the Platform movement, but 
also from the greater part of the history of the General Synod. 

57. Platform Theology.— The Platform charges the Augsburg Con- 
fession with the following alleged errors: Approval of the ceremonies of 
the mass, private confession and absolution, denial of the divine obligation 
of the Sunday, baptismal regeneration, the real presence of the body and 
blood of the Savior in the Eucharist. Of the Augustana eleven articles 
are mutilated and eight (the eleventh and the last seven) entirely omitted. 
The following declaration takes the place of the Eleventh Article: “As 
private confession and absolution, ‘which are included in this Article, 
though in a modified form, have been universally rejected by the American 
Lutheran Church, the omission of this Article is demanded by the prin- 
ciple on which the American Recension of the A. C. is constructed; namely, 
to omit the several portions which are rejected by the great mass of our 
churches in this country, and to add nothing in their stead.” (11.) In 
all the articles the condemnatory sections are omitted. Even the deniers 
of the Trinity are not rejected. The Apostles’ Creed is purged of “He 
descended into hell.” The Athanasian Creed is omitted. The rest of the 
Lutheran symbols are rejected, on account of their length and alleged 
errors. (5.) The Platform declares: “The extraordinary length of the 
other former symbolic books as a whole is sufficient reason for their re- 
jection as a prescribed creed, even if all their contents were believed to be 
true. ... The exaction of such an extended creed is subversive of all in- 
dividual liberty of thought and freedom of Scriptural investigation.” (20.) 
Part II of the Platform, the “Synodical Disclaimer,” contains a list of the 
symbolie errors with extracts from the Lutheran symbols, “which are re- 
jected by the great body of the American Lutheran Chureh,” to wit: 
1. Ceremonies of the mass (A. C., Art. 24; Apology, Art. 12). 2. Exorcism 
(Luther’s Jaufbuechlein). 3. Private confession and absolution (A. C., 
Art. 11. 25. 28). 4. The denial of the divine institution and obligation of 
the Christian Sabbath (A. C., Art. 28). 5. Baptismal regeneration (A. C., 
Art. 2; Apology, Art. 9; Luther’s Catechism; Visitation Articles, Art. 3). 
6. The outward form of baptism (Large Catechism, Smaleald Art.). 7. Er- 
rors concerning the personal or hypostatie union of the two natures in 
‘Christ (Form of Concord, Art. 8). 8. The supposed special sin-forgiving 
power of the Lord’s Supper (Apol., Art. 12; Catechisms). 9. The real 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist (A. C., Art. 10; 
Apol. Art. 7. 8; Smaleald Art., Art. 6; Small Catechism; Form of Con- 
cord, Art.7). According to the Platform, believers in exorcism, in private 
‘confession and absolution, and in the ceremonies of the mass should not be 
tolerated in the General Synod. To believers in the real presence, bap- 
tismal regeneration, etc., liberty was to be granted, provided that they 
regard these doctrines as non-essential, cooperate peacefully with mem- 
bers rejecting them, and adopt the Platform. Dr. Mann was right when 
he characterized the Platform as “the emasculated Augsburg Confession.” 
(Spaeth, 178.) : ; 

58. Spirit of “Synodical Disclaimer.” — While the first part of the 
Platform eliminates the distinctively Lutheran doctrines, the second part — 
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emphatically condemns them and teaches the opposite tenets of the Re- 
formed Church. On exorcism the Platform remarks: “In the American 
Lutheran Church it was never received, and is regarded as unscriptural, 
and highly objectionable, under the most favorable explanation that can 
be given it.” (23.) On private confession and absolution: “How dan- 
gerous tlie entire doctrine of absolution and forgiving power of the min- 
istry is to the spirituality of the Church and to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by grace alone through faith in Jesus Christ, is clearly evident.’ 
“John 20, 23: “Whosesoever sins ...’ either refers to a miraculous power 
bestowed on the apostles to discern the condition of the heart, and to an- 
nounce pardon of God to truly penitent individuals; or it confers on the 
ministry, in all ages, the power to announce, in general, the conditions 
on which God will pardon sinners; but it contains no authority for ap- 
plying these promises to individuals, as is done in private absolution.” (26.) 
On baptismal regeneration: “If Baptism is not a converting ordinance 
in adults, it cannot be in infants. ... Of regeneration, in the proper sense 
of the term, infants are incapable; for it consists in a radical change 
in our religious views of the divine character, law, ete.; a change in our 
religious feelings, and in our religious purposes and habits of action; of 
none of which are children capable.” Regeneration “must consist mainly 
in a change of that imereased predisposition to sin arising from action, of 
that preponderance of sinful habits formed by voluntary indulgence of our 
natural depravity, after we have reached years of moral agency. But 
infants have no such inereased predisposition, no habits of sin prior to 
moral agency, consequently there can be no change .of them, no regenera- 
tion in this meaning of the term.” “Baptismal regeneration, either in in- 
fants or adults, is therefore a doctrine not taught in the Word of God, 
and fraught with much injury to the souls of men, although inculeated 
in the former Symbolical Books.” (30f.) On the hypostatic union: “The 
chief error on this subject is the supposition that the human and divine 
natures of Christ, to'a certain extent, interchange attributes. This, in 
‘common with all other Protestant churches, we regard as contrary to the 
Holy Volume.” “The supposition that humanity in any case acquired 
some attributes of divinity tends to give plausibility to the apotheosis 
‘of heroes and the pagan worship of the Virgin Mary.” The Platform 
emphatically condemns the doctrine of Article 8 of the Form of Concord: 
“Hence we believe, teach, and confess that the Virgin Mary did not con- 
ceive and bring forth simply a mere man, but the true Son of God; for 
which reason she is also rightly called, and she is truly, the mother of 
God. ... He consequently now, not only as God, but as man, knows all 
things, is able to do all things. ... His flesh is a true, vivifying food, and 
His blood is a true, vivifying drink.” (35f.) The Platform furthermore 
rejects the doctrine that the Lord’s Supper “offers forgiveness of sins,” 
and “that the real'body and blood of the Savior are present at the Eucharist, 
in some mysterious way, and are received by the mouth of every communi- 
cant, worthy or unworthy.” (38 f.) The Platform declares: “During the 
first quarter of this century the conviction that our Reformers did not 
purge away the whole of the Romish error from this doctrine gained 
ground universally, until the great mass of the whole Lutheran Church, 
before the year 1817, had rejected the doctrine of the real presence.” (40.) 
With respect to the doctrine that the proper and natural body and blood 
of Christ are received in the Lord’s Supper, the Platform remarks: “Now 
we cannot persuade ourselves that this is the view of a single minister of 
the General Synod or of many out of it.” (42.) 


We reserve further remarks on this important publication, 
especially on its unifying tendency, to its close. 
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VESPER SERMONS. Forty-two Sermons by Forty-two Lutheram 
Preachers on the Essential Doctrines of the Christian Religion.. 
VIII and 335 pages. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. $1.50. 


The choice of text and subject for the second service on Sunday 
creates some difficulty for the preacher who does not bind himself to 
some pericopal collection or to a definite series of logically or textually 
connected sermons. Every suggestion how to overcome this difficulty 
is welcome, and the suggestion which comes to us in the form of this 
book doubly so, because it follows broadly the sequences of our Cate- 
chism. The aged who cannot attend the second service will here- 
find instruction and edifying reading for their private devotions. 


CATECHETICAL PREPARATIONS. Part I: The Decalog. By- 
Prof. F. W. C. Jesse. 125 pages. Concordia Publishing House,. 
St. Louis, Mo. 50 cts. 


Following the plan and, to a large extent, reproducing the con-- 
tents of Mezger’s Hntwuerfe, this book offers the catechist a wisely” 
arranged preparation for his catechetical work on the Ten Command-- 
ments. A sequel, embracing the Creed, is to follow speedily. 


COMMENTAR UEBER DEN RROPHETEN JESAIA. Von 
G. Stoeckhardt. XVI and 168 pages. Concordia Publishing- 
House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.50. 


This commentary on the first twelve chapters of Isaiah by the 
late Dr. Stoeckhardt is here offered in a new print, due to meessant 
demands, which show that the unique exegetical method of Dr. Stoeck-. 


hardt still appeals to many students, who prefer to be taken to the 


core of the matter by the most direct. and practical route. 


CATECHISATIONS, Based on a Short Exposition of Dr. Martin. 
Luther’s Small Catechism edited by the Missouri Synod. 
By D. Meibohm. Part I. New Orleans, La. Published by 
the author. $1.50. 


The readers of the Zv.-Luth. Schulblatt know the acceptable work 


of this author; for a number of the catechisations offered in this. " 


volume appeared in the aforenamed publication. The work — actual 


lessons in eatechetical form on the basis of Schwan’s Catechism — : 


is carried forward to the end of the Second Article. 


OUR PASSOVER. A sacred cantata for chorus and six solo voices,. 
with organ and piano accompaniment. Words by #. W. Herz-- 
berger. Music by Hrnst I. Erbe. 122 pages. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. - au 

Connoisseurs of sacred music pronoun¢e this a very good product. 
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